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[I THE course of its work, the Commission on the Function 

of Philosophy in Liberal Education sought advice in very 
various quarters. It consulted not only the members of its parent 
body, the American Philosophical Association, but also journalists 
and congressmen, clergymen and social workers, scientists and 
business men, university presidents and deans. The response was 
a generous flood of letters. The advice was not asked with a view 
to committing it to print, but solely to clear the minds of the 
inquiring group about the subjects of their study. These subjects 
covered a wide field. What philosophy is, what its place and value 
are in the college curriculum, how effectively it is being taught, 
what are the demands and criticisms that are currently made upon 
it, how instruction in it, both graduate and undergraduate, may 
be improved, what role it should have in the postwar world— 
these were only a few of the larger topics that fell within the 
scope of the inquiry. 

The results of that inquiry are recorded in a volume soon to 
be published by Harper and Brothers on Philosophy in American 
Education. It will be clear from the many extracts appearing in 
that volume how much its writers owe to the hundreds of letters 
they have received. But the letters contained far more than could 
be used in the form of occasional quotations ; indeed they gave so 
useful a picture of the state of opinion in the country about 
philosophy and its offices that it seemed unjust to the philosophical 
public that they should fall under our eyes alone. We have there- 
fore asked the writers’ permission to print an anthology of their 
suggestions and comments. 

In justice to these writers, certain facts should be borne in 
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mind. Although they have given us a general authorization to 
quote what we need, they were not writing for publication, and 
should not be read as if they were; even where they were express- 
ing settled convictions, it is often clear enough that they were 
writing informally, and under pressure of time. Their reflections 
are none the less interesting for that. Again, remarks have had 
to be torn from contexts that would have made them more intel- 
ligible. Finally, lack of space has required many omissions, reluc- 
tantly made. Many letters have been passed over because their 
texture was so close as to render citation difficult, or because the 
points raised were made by others. From the fact that a letter has 
not been used here it does not follow, of course, that it has been 
found less useful than many of those that are. 
We should like to take this opportunity to thank again those 

who gave us their written aid so generously and helpfully. 

BRAND BLANSHARD 

Curt J. Ducasse 

Max C, 

ARTHUR E. Murpuy, Chairman 

Cuartes W. HEnpEL, Secretary 


The Nature of Philosophy. How better begin than by a state- 
ment of what philosophy is? 


- Philosophy has now and always one very great and good thing to 
give to man, and that is the effort to see himself as a whole in the 
universe as a whole. This is a great value, a great dignity, and even to 
the pessimist a great joy. It is nowadays more liable to be lost than 
formerly, because of increasing specialization and increasing emphasis 
on technological improvement. 

Inherent in this effort is the effort of genuine thinking and the 
delight of it; and that too is a great value which is dwindling in our 
educational system. Thinking will certainly go on being taught in 
mathematics and in the natural sciences, but the social studies appear 
to be turning more and more to the limited-choice type of examina- 
tion, which tests the student’s power of recognition only, and in gen- 
eral to be calling only for memorization. Genuine thinking in the 
medium of words, as opposed to mathematical symbols, is little taught 
except in departments of English and philosophy... . 

Philosophy differs from chemistry in haying nothing whatever to 
offer to those who approach it as a mere means. A person may be 
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bored with chemistry and yet value it for its results in the way of 
better toothpaste, but philosophy has no good results to those who 
do not value it for itself. On the other hand, those who enjoy philoso- 
phy in itself do also receive external benefits from it, in the way of 
greater judgment and humanity and dignity. 


Richard Robinson 


The most useful contribution which philosophy can make, in my 
opinion, is continually to redirect attention to the nature and goals of 
reason. By reason I mean, in Whitehead’s terms, the wisdom of 
Plato, which seeks a comprehensive understanding of the nature of 
things, and not the intelligence of Ulysses, the expression of organic 
interests, concerned with an immediate method of action. This type 
of reaspn seeks disengagement, impartiality, an over-all view, and 
calls upon us to change places in thought to judge correctly—feats 
which, on strictly naturalistic premises, are to a creature of animal 
bias and local circumstance in the last analysis impossible. To my 
mind reason is constantly concerned with the synthetic, the tran- 
scendent, and the a priori... . In the midst of our positivistic, practi- 
cal education, it seems to me important to call attention to the fact 
that not every one accepts the biological constitution of man as the 
key to the nature of knowledge nor the pronouncements of natural 
science as the sole arbiters of cosmology. . . . Today the teaching 
of philosophy seems to me too often to oscillate between politics and 
pseudo-science. 


Marie C. Swabey 


There is no short road to philosophic insight; the road to it 
lies through sustained study, analytic and historical : 

The primary function of philosophical instruction is to develop in 
students an attitude of intellectual tolerance and objectivity, particu- 
larly in value-judgments, and also a genuine sense of responsibility 
for the entertainment and expression of beliefs. I do not see how to 
accomplish this, however, except by teaching them that beliefs in 
respect of fundamental matters are both tremendously and even fate- 
fully important and desperately difficult to warrant. And this, I think, 
can be done only by means of cogent analytical procedures and serious 
historical inquiry. Consequently, I do not see that there is any short 
road to the goal, and the assumption that there is one is theoretically 
unwarranted and practically dangerous. Any program of “reorganiz- 
ing the teaching of philosophy” which contemplates special courses of 
the ‘pep’ variety is rightly suspect, in my opinion, because it is 
grounded in the false assumption that the one thing needful can be 
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given out-of-hand and without very much serious effort on the part 
of students. 


G. Watts Cunningham 


Although we have to insist on the so-called eternal philosophy of 
Plato, Descartes, and Kant (for these three, and we might perhaps 
add Hegel, are probably the most important points de répére for the 
whole history of philosophy), we must also take account of the fact 
that this tradition has perhaps pushed into the background some 
fundamental elements in man, has destroyed in a certain measure 
the feeling of our kinship with the universe (which poetry retained 
better—and I think that poetry must not be too much separated from 
philosophy, that both strive toward a kind of nonscientific, but never- 
theless real, knowledge). The great value of the work of Whitehead 
consists in this effort towards the union of man and the universe, 
through a criticism of Cartesian and Kantian conceptions, and through 
a remodelling of our ideas of cause and substance, as well as of 
time and space, according to the data of the new scientific discoveries, 
and to more refined, and we might say at the same time more compact, 
ways of feeling. We will have to abandon many of the schemes which 
were handed to us from the times of Greece, of the Middle Ages, and 
of the Renaissance. 

We are on the eve of a revolution of thought analogous to that 
which was accomplished when man turned from the antique world 
with his diffidence regarding the infinite, time, and matter, to the 
modern world, with infinity, emphasis on time, and a knowable matter. 
Now we have to give a new, less conceptual tone to these ideas of 
infinity, time, matter. Perhaps this revolution will be even greater 
than the preceding one. Its dangers and the possibilities of its misin- 
terpretation, already illustrated by the thought of Nietzsche, must not 
blind us to its necessity. 


There is uneasiness in many minds about a tendency to lose sight 
of these central problems of philosophy and to divert attention to 
others that are relatively trivial: 

If philosophy means only or chiefly the refutation of past and 
present systems and the substitution for them of thinking about 
thinking, about language, meanings, and the like, it is simple effrontery 
to claim for philosophy any place in a liberal education. That kind of 
philosophy is but an acute self-consciousness or introversion which, as 
a morbid condition, prevents any useful contribution to life. If, on 
the other hand, philosophy means . . . the reasoned adoption of a way 
of active life, based on such knowledge of the universe as we can 
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get, then it is the consummation and crown of all education. It satis- 
fies, so far as is possible, both the contemplative urge to the fullest 
knowledge of reality and the practical-aesthetic impulse toward the 
highest goods of humanity. And it is our plain duty to give every 
one who is sufficiently awake to want these, the opportunity to gain 
them as well as he can. So I believe that philosophy is not just one 
study among other studies, but the central aim of all studies; and 
ideally everyone should take it. 
W. H. Sheldon 


The fate of philosophy is largely in the hands of philosophers 
themselves. If they allow it to concern itself with the use of words 
rather than the study of ideas or to lapse into scepticism or material- 
ism, the only people interested in it will be the specialist who cares 
for it much as the chess player likes his chess. . . . Unless philosophy 
can and will deal satisfactorily with the historic problems of meta- 
physics, which are the only ones in which the average sensible man 
is vitally interested, the fate of ‘such Russian philosophers as Loser 
or Lossky may be that of all of us, and we might just as well make 
no bones about it. 

peas Robert L. Patterson 

I do not see adequate reason for philosophy to break violently with 
her own honourable past in order to gain for herself some supposed 
new relevance to the social landscape. 

oer Ronald B. Levinson 

American philosophy has been drifting into the shallows. The stress 
on logic, on logical clarity, is producing a kind of sterility that has 
largely destroyed its cultural value. Philosophy lives in literature 
and art much more than in the symbols of science. . . . I would say 
return to what Miss Calkins has called “persistent problems of 
philosophy”. 


Some correspondents, while believing in the value of philo- 
sophic method and training, would attach little importance to the 
cosmic visions of philosophers: 


Being substantially a positivist, with very little interest or belief 
in any kind of metaphysics or theology, my own opinion is that the 
only substantial result of teaching philosophy must come from its 
indirect effects on other subjects. It is a mode of clarifying thought 
and becoming self-conscious about problems and of becoming critical 
about solutions. Apart from the history of philosophy, therefore, I 
should be inclined to doubt whether philosophy has any subject matter 
of its own at all. 


G. H. Sabine 
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One or two philosophers would question whether what is called 
the philosophic attitude can be, or ever has been, actually achieved : 


The prime function of philosophy in education should be, I feel, to 
give the student a glimpse—or perhaps a view—of things sub quadam 
aeternitatis specie—and the professors as well. But, it seems to me, 
very few students— or professors—are actuated by any such purpose 
or desire. Most systems, it appears to me, are inspired by a desire 
to give cosmic support to “conditioned reflexes”—that is, to religious, 
moral, social, political, and economic views to which the individual 
has been bred. Philosophy has always been for the most part the 
“handmaid” of other interests, and I fear will continue to be so. 
Aristotle and Spinoza are perhaps exceptions to this servitude—but 
at the moment I can think of no other ones. I expect, then, that after 
the war, philosophy will be perhaps even less dispassionate than it 
has been in the past. Its students and its professors will probably hold 
even more pronounced personal views on all subjects, conditioned by 
their early training and environment, and their philosophical views will 
revolve, even more violently than in the past, about the particular 
forms their “wistful thinking” assumes. A “philosophical point of 
view” is really largely a myth, and resolves itself into an invocation 
of the universe to back up a non-philosophical point of view. 


B. A. G. Fuller 


A considerable school of philosophers are frankly out of sym- 
pathy with the traditional aims of philosophy, and would hold that 
the whole enterprise should be redirected. Its aim should be, not 
to achieve theoretic understanding or to lay hold of the permanent 
structure of things, but to serve as an instrument of adjustment, 
a means of overcoming practical difficulties, of resolving social 
conflicts, of promoting human growth and happiness. Thought that 
is purely contemplative is idle; the only thought of any value is 
that which makes a difference in practice: 


The function of philosophy, as I see it, is to facilitate the recon- 
struction of basic guiding ideas in order to make them more adequate 
instruments of adjustment in the changing social environment. Basic 
guiding ideas are those which give direction (or fail to give direction) 
to human effort. . . . Direction is relative to the complex of interests, 
aims, beliefs, habits, and other relevant and changing realities which 
obtain at a given time. Human efforts receive direction when within 
this complex the conflicts among interests can be continuously ad- 
justed so as to yield increasingly enriching satisfactions. . . . Direc- 
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tion cannot be deliberately sought except by taking full account of the 
prevailing interests and beliefs and other relevant social realities 
at a given time. 


Horace S. Fries 


This philosophic type of reflection arises when two or more values 
come into conflict, as they do when cultures and environments change 
and intermingle to produce new thought and action patterns. .. . 
I believe that “philosophy” as subject matter should not be conceived 
in the Platonic sense. The fact that it is, by teachers and laymen 
alike in spite of the fact that many deny any sympathy for philosophy 
conceived in this manner, is to my mind, unfortunate. I should say 
extremely unfortunate, since it makes philosophy serve the wrong 
purpose. 

R. Ramsden 


The depth of the cleavage between philosophy so conceived 
and philosophy of the traditional type is not always so clearly 
seen as it is here: 


I venture to suggest that your commission should take as its point 
of departure the fact that there are two fundamentally opposed con- 
ceptions with regard to the nature and function of philosophy. .. . 
According to one point of view, the central task for intelligence is to 
put us in touch with the permanent structure of things, with eternal 
and immutable Truth. This is in the tradition of Plato. According to 
the other point of view, truth is to be interpreted in terms of “in- 
strumentalism” ; it is a man-made thing and has no reference beyond 
the purpose of promoting adjustment between the individual and his 
world, The first stresses conformity, the latter stresses continuous 
reconstruction of standards and values with reference to “the en- 
richment of life”... . Both points of view find support in our Ameri- 
can culture. This naturally breeds uncertainty and confusion. If a 
liberal education means intelligent orientation, there is ground for the 
implication that we have struck a new low in American education. 


Boyd H. Bode 


Those who hold the instrumentalist view think it an advantage 
in teaching, since they are enabled without impropriety to ‘start 
where the student is’, and discuss the problems that trouble him: 

The first purpose of an introductory course is to bring realization 
of the relation of philosophy to life, in such a way that some student 
will be sure to say at one of the earlier meetings, “Why! Philosophy 
seems to be about all the things I’ve been puzzling over” (or words 
to that effect)... . / At any period, the social and scientific problems of 
the day provide the cultural and intellectual setting for reflective 
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thought. This is, of course, Mr. Dewey’s approach which proved so 
enlightening to me as a graduate student: the approach which deals 
with philosophy not so much as a revelation of reality, but “as a 
revelation of the predicaments, protests and aspirations of humanity”. 


Una B. Sait 


To some teachers, the philosophic tradition seems lacking in 
pertinence to present problems: 


A rather vivid and somewhat persistent interest in philosophy in 
my earlier years has dwindled very much because it has seemed to 
me that it has had so little to contribute to the solution of the besetting 
problems of our time both for individuals and for groups. No one 
seems to refer to philosophers when a difficulty arises. Whenever 
philosophy speaks it seems to lead off into space where one man’s 
speculations are as good and no better than any body else’s. . . 
Have philosophical studies become escapes from realities in place of 
tools and means for solving real troubles? 

Julius Boraas 


Instrumentalism has been the means, for some practical men, 
of bringing philosophy to earth: 

The answer to your question is to be found, I think, in the attitude 
to philosophy of John Dewey. I have always thought his concept of 
the relation of philosophy to life the soundest among our contempo- 
raries. ... Someone once put it very ably in saying that the philosopher 
or idealist knows where he wants to go but has no facilities for 
getting there; while the practical man gets there and then finds he is 
in the wrong place. The difficulty with most so-called practical work 
is that it is concerned with immediate programs and goals without 
relationship to an underlying philosophy of values. That approach 
tends to create ends not envisaged by those who adopt these means. 
In the practical work in which I have been engaged there is far too 
little thinking about ends, with an over-emphasis on activity. 


Roger N. Baldwin 


There are philosophers who consider that instrumentalism has 
stressed means at the expense of ends and strengthened a preoccu- 
pation with practice that is already too marked in American life: 

To restrain the pretensions of an instrumentalist view within its 
limits is the first thing which has to be done. It has become evident 
to everybody that spending intellectual energies exclusively upon 
practical inventions does not help to make mankind happier and 
better. What we need today is not more and more powerful instru- 
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ments but knowledge of the right objectives and the right uses for 
these instruments. And since thinking in the instrumentalistic pattern 
of modern science has weakened or nearly destroyed the belief in 
religious and moral ends and objectives and in the absolute validity of 
reasonable thinking, modern philosophy has to restore them by re- 
establishing the genuine meaning of knowledge, which is cognitive 
awareness and not instrumental activity. . . . Confidence in Reason 
and Spirit must be reestablished. And to do this is the task... of a 
philosophy dedicated to research into .. . the ultimate ends of man. 
To overcome the instrumental view is the foremost task of philosophy 
today; it has to give reasonable meaning to all that man has achieved 
while he himself was kept in the blinkers of the instrumentalistic 
view. 
Maximilian Beck 


On the question whether philosophy should reconceive its end 
in order to make itself more useful, the following statements 
would, judging by discussions in the conferences, express the 
views of many: 


I think that, in general, it is the function of philosophy to produce 
only indirect benefits, and that it fatally misconceives itself when 
it attempts the direct solution of social and human problems... . 

Why were philosophers to be kings? Not, I should say, because 
the making of laws, the solving of political problems, is itself the 
direct business of philosophy; but because the philosopher’s temper 
of mind, the exalted, noble, calm, dispassionate attitude, unmoved 
by motives of personal gain, or by passions, which is attained by 
the ideal philosopher, is the only temper of mind which can solve 
these problems. 

Look down the long line of the great philosophers of the modern 
epoch—Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Hegel— 
to go no further. Locke and Hegel, as political philosophers, exerted 
some direct influence on affairs. But, apart from this, not one of 
them thought it within their province to “contribute” directly to the 
solution of the social, or other practical problems of their ages. They 
were one and all concerned with the problems of the pure spirit, with 
problems of theoretical and intellectual interest, and not with “practi- 
cal” problems. ... The ideas of men .. . who keep shouting (vox 
populi vox diaboli) that philosophy ought to justify itself by “con- 
tributing” more to the solution of our immediate perplexities, are 
fundamentally erroneous and ought to be resisted. . . . In philosophy 
the text holds “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and all these things 
shall be added unto you”... . 
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i As I see the future, we face in Europe the probable triumph of 
ey totalitarianism in its Bolshevist, as opposed to its Fascist, form, and in 
our own country sharp, I hope not tragic, conflicts between economic 
groups and classes—a period of continuing disturbance, leading in an- 
other generation to World War III (not of German origin!). It will 
not be an easy period for the philosopher, who as I conceive him, 
stands for free expression of free and clear thinking, for seeing all 
F sides of a question (wherein he comes into opposition to the propa- 
gandist and the slogan maker), and, in the end, for ‘spiritual’ values. 
If he is to have any distinctive function in society, the philosopher 
: must persist in his Socratic role, and in his interest in the cosmical 
significance of life. He must make no compromises with those who 
would transform philosophy into a glorified sociology or ‘education’. 
This implies keeping alive the traditional aims, problems and purposes 
of philosophy. The philosopher will serve society not by popularizing 
i his subject, but by stimulating and fostering the philosophizing urge 
i in the young mind of the pupil and the more mature mind of the adult 
reader. My experience with students at Michigan gives me confidence 
that the interest in pure philosophy is a very real thing with American 
young people, as it was among the Greek youth of old. . . . There is 
a good chance that after the war young people will crave poetry, 
music, philosophy and pure science: we must try to respond to the 
best of our ability. 
DeWitt H. Parker 


Philosophy and ‘the Philosophy of Life’. One of the demands 
most commonly and insistently made upon philosophy is that it 
should step into the breach left by vanishing religious faith and 
supply a rationally defended conception of the ends of life. 


A protestant teacher writes: 

When the present indifference on the part of Philosophy toward 
Christianity, sometimes amounting to hostility, is compared to the 
philosophy taught in our higher institutions before what may be 
called the Great Revolt against Idealism and Theism which began with 
the advent of Pragmatism, Naturalism, and Realism, the contrast is 
marked, involving not merely content but fruitage in the development 
of Christian values and adequacy for life, for which Education is 
so largely responsible. 

From the point of view represented by the Commission it becomes 
a very vital and important matter—while recognizing that Christi- 
anity is a religion, not a philosophy—to discover what are the philo- 
sophical problems and truths inherent in Christian Faith and whether 
they can be maintained in the light of contemporary knowledge, or, 
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let me say, whether the present ideals and principles of living can 
be maintained without them. 


A Catholic teacher writes: 


We have, in no small measure, destroyed the faith of our youth, 
and they no longer have either religious principles or a sound meta- 
physics to tie to. Hence, I believe, and on much evidence, that the 
delinquency of our youth today can be traced, in large measure, to our 
so-called “non-sectarian education”. 

Edward I. Fenlon 


) A publicist writes : 


It seems to me the function of philosophy today is to fill the 
vacuum left by the collapse of the older theology, and to give a new 
purpose to society. ... I have been impressed with the importance 
of seeking to formulate a set of basic values and a common philosophy 
which can serve to unify the postwar world. Specifically Russia and 
China and India and the Christian world must come to feel that they 
are aiming to achieve the same kind of world, just as the thirteen 
' colonies of America had the same set of values to unite them. I 
believe there is no obstacle to such a common faith, but it needs 
to be clarified and consciously promoted. 

Alfred M. Bingham 


An economist writes: 


It has long seemed to me that the problems which are properly 
called social are problems of ends or values rather than of the use 
of means. ... In a democracy, the whole problem is one of securing 
intelligent agreement or consensus with respect to what is to be 
done, and this clearly seems to be overwhelmingly a problem of 
evaluation of objectives. The “how”, the concrete procedure, will 
| be left to “technicians”. 

The fundamental fact which gives rise to the problems of society 
is that the mores can no longer be taken as given, or left to the 
determination of blind social forces, or to the manipulation of any 
’ authority ruling by divine or prescriptive right. In a society which 
is both progressive and democratic, such things have to be determined 
by discussion, in which substantially the whole population participates 
at will. It is this fact which seems to make education of the whole 
people, of the sort provided by philosophy, and to a less degree by 
the humanities, a condition requisite for the survival of the type 
of civilization we have developed and believe in and are fighting 
to preserve. 

Frank H. Knight 


..... John W. Buckham 
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Can the task of formulating ends be safely left to the natural 
and social sciences? 


The sciences which pretend to have man as their subject, though 
not without some significance, have usually fastened on those aspects 
of his nature which can be handled on the model of physical science. 
These are by no means the most important part of human life. Yet, 

B 4 mainly due no doubt to the prestige of science in our world, they have 
! come to be accepted generally as the whole and adequate understand- 
ing of human life. They pride themselves on being objective, un- 
prejudicial, and especially impersonal and non-evaluating. But values 
are of the very life-blood of personal and collective life. The student 
of these sciences is likely to develop one or both of two false atttiudes: 
(a) that values can be ignored completely; that because he is non- 
evaluating in his studies of man and society, he has likewise no re- 
sponsibility for values in his living as a person and a social being; 
4 (b) that, in so far as the studies in question do venture beyond mere 
description to interpretation of values, they are explicable, not by a 
deep understanding of the mind and will, but by some eccentricity of 
personal experience, by the social and historical environment, or the 
accidents of language. These are the sophisms of our day: psycholog- 
ism, sociologism, historicism, linguisticism—pseudo-philosophies claim- 
ing the support of science, itself the acme of human wisdom. 


K The theoretical denial of values has been the fateful result of 
modern scientific thinking; values have been reduced to matters of 
interest and liking, and finally came the verdict that all value-judg- 
ments are unscientific, since they are subjectively conditioned. Philoso- 
phy today has to show that the evidence of value experience resists 
all attempts of reduction to subjectivity; exact analyses of value- 
experience itself will do this work. 
Maximilian Beck 


It is futile to expect of philosophy all that was formerly per- 
formed by religion and moral idealism. But it can do much: 

A large majority of ethical philosophies at present agree in this: 
that morality exists for a purpose. ... And yet this point, that morals 
exist for the life of humanity, that they are a means to an end and 
that that end must be attained and therefore intelligently pursued— 
this is an idea that has never entered into education nor into what we 
call culture; it is not at all present to the mind of the average highly 
cultivated man. This has been verified by very careful inquiry. It needs 
to be taught in the simplest, most massive manner, with telling 
illustrations, which abound. It can be made the possession of every 
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student who studies philosophy. It is, on the whole, the most important 
single principle for the community that academic philosophy, as things 
stand, can teach, and it is not taught in philosophical classrooms at — 
large. The tendency is to take up several theories of ethics, and 
“utilitarianism” as one of them, and to discuss their exact theoretical 
accuracy, but not to render the student alive to the primal neglected 
truth: morality exists for an end, must attain it, does not sufficiently 
attain it, must find the best ways to attain it, in addition to those now 
taken for granted. 
pana Dickinson Miller 


In four respects the importance of philosophy for the community is 
specially obvious. (1) If we are to have a good democracy we must 
make considerable demands on the ability of the common man and 
of the politically active in dealing with general ideas and not being 
misled by them. (2) There is nowadays a widespread idea that ethics 
is a merely subjective matter, a view that may easily lead to a 
weakening of the sense of obligation and a deterioration of ethical 
standards and practice, and it seems to me that it is a most important 
task of the philosopher, if he can fulfil it, to show either that the case 
for subjectivism is not well founded or that a subjectivist view, if 
true, does not destroy or weaken moral obligation. The great majority 
of philosophers hold one or other of these views (I hold the former), 
and their teaching of them may have very valuable practical conse- 
quences if it affects wide enough strata of the population. (3) One 
of the major causes of the decline of the influence of religion has been 
the failure in the past to present its principles in a form which was 
philosophically acceptable. (4) One of the chief features of the 
intellectual climate of the present generation has been a reaction 
against reason, and it is a very important function of philosophy, 
as I view it, to oppose this reaction and maintain the principle that 
the evil plight of the world is due rather to our not being rational 
enough than to our being too rational. 


..... A. C Ewing 


Whether it has authoritative guidance to offer or not, philosophy 
can at least inculcate a spirit and a method: 
' In closing, a general comment. Philosophy as such stands for 
something definite and something crucial to the kind of world we 
are trying to build: the rational approach to living, the thing for 
which Spinoza stood primarily. One of our major jobs is to forget our 
professional differences sufficiently to stand together in our convic- 
tion of the importance of the philosophic approach. We may differ 
in our metaphysics and our epistemology and our logical symbols. But 
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we all stand on the same foundation. An understanding of that 
foundation is an essential part of a liberal education. And unless 
we can get it across to undergraduates we will have missed the major 
part of our excuse for existence as teachers of philosophy. 


Roger W. Holmes 


The Relation of Philosophy to Other Disciplines. It was no 
doubt to be expected that many writers should stress the central 
position of philosophy among the liberal arts, and should speculate 

on the reasons why this is not always recognized: 

I am sure, in my own mind, that philosophy, broadly interpreted, 
should be the central subject in all liberal education, as it was in 
the Middle Ages. I realize that the causes of the present situation in 

which so few students elect philosophy are many and various. They 

| are bound up with the practical and utilitarian uses of college educa- 

; tion, which seem to make philosophy irrelevant. But I think the 

i matter goes deeper than that. At the time when philosophy was uni- 

} versally regarded as central, everyone agreed on the religious inter- 

pretation of philosophical principles. We seem to be in a long—age- 

long—period of transition from supernaturalism to naturalism. The 

i ultimate logic of the process would be to give to science the paramount 

i position formerly held by religion in a liberal education. 


It is suggested that in Catholic institutions the central position 
once held by philosophy is easier to maintain: 

In Jesuit schools there is practical unanimity that, since philosophy 
centers around man and his knowledges, philosophy is both basic to 
; all the other courses and sets the over-all objectives of education. 
Such general agreement is not, I fear, found in most secular institu- 
: tions... . A certain number of philosophy courses are required of all 

Arts students; nor is there any likelihood that this requirement will 
be dropped. Hence the existence of philosophy in our schools is 
in no jeopardy. 

J. A. McWilliams, S.J. 


Philosophy may help to orient the student in the natural sciences : 
A philosophy department on a university campus should be the 
great organizing center of constructive thinking for students of the 
sciences as well as of the arts, humanities, and professions. It might 
become the master department to which all students turn for aid in 
the synthesis of their scattered and unrelated acquisitions. But to do 
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this the teachers in such a department must themselves be scientists— 
broader minded scientists than the specialists who inhabit the chemis- 


And the student in the social sciences : 


An appreciation of what is meant by philosophical thinking is basic 
for educated men. The experience of philosophizing is necessary for 


‘the liberal mind. To illustrate, it seems to me that a student of politics 


or government is badly educated if he does not know politics in 
terms of political philosophy. ... Again, can we study art and litera- 
ture and eliminate the philosophical aspects that stem from or are 
implied by this subject matter? We can, yes, but then we miss much 
of that which is most significant to know for understanding the ma- 
terial. 

Take economics! A subject matter dealing with value; a subject 
matter dealing with wants and desires! To discuss such material 
without ever dealing substantially with the philosophical or ethical 
implications is an educational blunder of the first order. 


Eugene G. Bewkes 


A distinguished university head suggests that philosophy might 
well retain under its own roof some studies that are being taken 
over by the social scientists: 


I should like to see some institution try the experiment of reuniting 
under a division of philosophy those aspects of the social sciences 
which originally were in philosophy and which I still think belong 
under the general title. To do so I know would break up certain 
present academic disciplines such as psychology. I believe that the 
type of psychologist who is concerned with animal experimentation 
belongs with the biologists, whereas the so-called social psychologist 
belongs with the philosophers together with political theorists, and 
certain branches of economics and sociology. 


em. James B. Conant 


But if philosophy is to play this central role, it must avoid the 
besetting danger of over-specialization : 

Philosophy will be asked to contribute much more than it has in 
the recent past to the education of the whole man. It is a fact, is it 
not, that in the average college and university curriculum (and 
especially here in the South), courses in philosophy have decorated 
the fringes rather than served as a focus? Indeed, many colleges 
have found it possible to dispense with departments of philosophy or 


try, biology, psychology, and other laboratories. 
..... J. B. Rhine 


i 
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to reduce their offerings to a banal minimum. Part of this is due to 
the prevailing philistinism of American education, which often occurs 
in its most virulent form among presidents and deans. But part of 
the blame must rest with the philosophers themselves who have ac- 
cepted their role as specialists and assiduously taught logic, epist- 
emology, value-theory or what-have-you without ever bringing the 
student (or often coming themselves) to the vantage point from 
which life can be seen steadily and seen whole. 

(From Presidential Address, July 1943, Southern Society for 
Philosophy of Religion.) 

.... Albert C. Outler 


There is danger that philosophy may break up into specialisms... . 

The tendency is for formal logic and semantics to merge into math- 

ematics, . . . Ethics, in its concrete aspects, is being taken over by 

i the social sciences and esthetics by art education. The only non- 

special field is metaphysics or cosmology. From this field, philosophy 

can always reach out to the special sciences, including the philo- 

sophical sciences. There is a metaphysics of morals, of esthetics, of 

the natural sciences. Philosophy has a commanding field, if it 

cultivates it. If it does not, it is likély to dissolve. I know of instances, 

where the department of philosophy has been abolished and the work 

distributed in other departments. That is something for teachers of 
philosophy to ponder. 


In terms of a thin abstraction, I would suggest that our primary 
need is to rescue philosophy from its place as one of the special 
disciplines and to make it an activity of general understanding which, 
as such, will have direct significance for the affairs of practical living. 
To make that idea stick would involve, I fear, a complete reconstruc- 
tion of our educational procedure, and the thinking of it would be a 
long, detailed, and laborious process. 
Alexander Meiklejohn 


In philosophy a narrow specialization is likely to defeat itself: 

Often the philosopher has specialized too early and too exclusively 
in philosophical courses, a prevalent form of intellectual incest. The 
arch-fiend here is the undue emphasis placed on “the history of 
philosophy” as an end and not as a means of understanding. I should 
dread to think of any other subject being taught in this manner. Even 
historical research in philosophy has gotten to a point where it rivals 
etymology and literary criticism in their unenviable work of dissec- 
tion and desiccation. So also with most courses in Logic, which have 
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no functional bearing on modern scientific research or social adminis- 
tration but deal with matters which pertained to only a small part 
of human thought a century ago. How anyone can study Bergson 
critically, without a background of biology, I have never been able to 
understand; or Leibniz, without a thorough training in calculus, or 
vice versa. Ethics has fared somewhat better, but too often do students 
enroll for the course before they have enough background to under- 
stand the problems; as if Aristotle had developed his Ethics before 
he attempted the Constitution of Athens. Economics, sociology, govern- 
ment, are a necessary prerequisite to an adequate study of Ethics. 
And my experience with potters and painters at Tulane, and with 
musicians and dramatists at Iowa, showed that the ‘same principle 
applies to Aesthetics. 


Carl F. Taeusch 


Still, specialization is hardly to be escaped. It is going on in all 
the other disciplines ; is it not inevitable in philosophy too? Or is 
philosophy in an exceptional position? The matter calls for more 
careful analysis: 


It seems to me that we philosophers have been gradually led astray 
by the specializing and departmentalizing tendency which has ruled 
in American scholarship during the last fifty years and probably 
came originally from Germany. Everybody else was becoming a 
specialist, and so almost inevitably we attempted to become specialists. 
. . . When philosophy faced this situation and had to decide what 
kind of a specialty she was to become, the intellectual elite of this 
country had swallowed whole the scientific ideal—the professors of 
Classics sold out to “Philologie”’; the professors of English, under 
the spell of Kittredge of Harvard and Albert Cook of Yale, tried to 
outdo the scientists in their devotion to facts; and it was only natural 
for philosophy to follow suit. We attempted to become a scientific 
specialty and we accordingly had to purify ourselves of all “practical 
taint”, to use Bertrand Russell’s phrase (Scientific Method in Philoso- 
phy, p. 17). What then do philosophers know that somebody else 
doesn’t know better? That was the form the question took in our 
minds. 

There were, I think, three distinguishable answers. The first has 
been well expressed by Mr. Russell in the passage I have already 
referred to, and it amounts to saying that philosophy’s function is 
“logical analysis of familiar but complex things” in order to get at 
“general aspects of the world”; but the difficulty here has been that if 
your appeal is to scientific facts, the approach is empirical and not logi- 
cal, and if you rule out the practical motive, there is no motive left for 
trying to get at “general aspects of the world”. The second answer, 
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which I associate with Cornell, is that the main function of philosophy 
is to know the features of its own development, the History of Philoso- 
phy; but the trouble here is that unless philosophy has some con- 
temporary function, the history of philosophy is no more than the 
record of idle speculations. The third answer, which I associate with 
the followers of Kant, is that philosophy specializes in knowledge ; but 
how can you know knowledge, if you don’t know all that is known? 
And that seems nowadays too large an order for any specialty. 

The net result seems to be that whatever we do, we are a specialty 
that is not needed by any other specialty. In this connection I think 
of the following passage (p. 253) from Bliss Perry’s And Gladly 
Teach: “It is curious that in taking over from Germany the concep- 
tions and methods of the doctorate of philosophy, American universi- 
ties paid so little attention to Philosophy itself. The ‘fact’ men 
triumphed. Exact information, in a limited field, was demanded of 
Ph.D. candidates, and no one will quarrel with a demand for exact 
information, But in more than a score of years of attendance upon 
examinations for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, I recall scarcely 
a question dealing with the contributions to thought which were made 
by Plato or Aristotle, Descartes or Spinoza, John Locke or Kant.” 
Mr. Perry is speaking of the Ph.D. level, but I believe his remarks 
would hold also for the undergraduate level and the faculty; in the 
modern American setup Philosophy ranks as a specialty among other 
specialties. ... 

The root of the difficulty seems to be in the conjunction of the 
two ideals, specialization and science, as applied to philosophy. If we 
try to be a science, what Special field is there for us to know? I see 
no answer to this question. . . . Philosophy is not a specialty but 
the integration of specialties. . . . I think the greatness of the 
greatest philosophers of the past, such as Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and 
Hegel, lies precisely in their ability to satisfy all at once the legitimate 
demands of the massive features of experience (science, practice, 
art, religion) so as to speak for life as a whole... . 

Just what can we professors of philosophy concretely do, if we adopt 
this standpoint? I would like to suggest the following points: First, 
we ourselves can give up the standoffish attitude of specialists, go 
more than half way to meet them, and attempt to make them respect 
us and our enterprise by convincing them that we respect them and 
their enterprises. Secondly, we can offer courses which stress the 
integration of specialties themselves and we can give up a purely 
critical attitude. In the third place, those of us who have Graduate 
Schools can discourage graduate students who are narrow in their 
interests and want either to be purely ethical and esthetic or purely 
scientific. Fourthly, we can resist attempts to bracket philosophy, for 
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administrative convenience, with particular groups of subjects, such as 
the Humanities or the Social Studies. 
Robert Scoon 


These are useful suggestions. The conviction that the depart- 
ment of philosophy should be more forthgoing in its relations with 
other departments is widespread : 

No little part of what dry-rot there is in philosophy is traceable to 
its aloofness and inbreeding, to such an extent that instructors in 
other areas—e.g., education, sociology, contemporary thought, juris- 
prudence, etc.—have taken over the teaching of philosophy, even 
though the instructors in these fields are often sadly lacking in 
philosophical training. 

ace Bertram Morris 


Many experiments are being conducted in cooperative courses: 

He (the philosopher) should not merely talk in the Chapel once 
a semester. The more he can enter into cooperative enterprises with 
members of other departments, the more the absurd prejudice against 
the subject will be dissipated. At Columbia, the participation of 
philosophers in teaching courses like the Introduction to the Humani- 
ties (great classics from Homer to Goethe) and the Introduction to 
Contemporary Civilization (intellectual and social history from 1200 
to the present) has been highly successful and reciprocally profitable 
to all departments concerned. 


Eight of us on the faculty here, from five different departments, 
are giving a joint two-semester course entitled “Man and His Free- 
dom in the Western Tradition”. In the first term we spend five weeks 
on the Old and New Testaments, five weeks on some of the Greek 
tragedies and on Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, and four weeks on St. 
Augustine, St. Francis, and St. Thomas Aquinas. In the second term 
we propose to take up the central ideas in the Reformation, the 
Renaissance, the beginnings of sciences, Pascal, the Age of Reason, 
Romanticism, Modern Naturalism and Totalitarianism, and conclude 
with Dewey and Niebuhr. The course is a great success. 


Theodore M. Greene 


If philosophers are not merely to rest on the laurels won by their 
predecessors, they should supplement the historical study of the great 
visions of the past by a study of the inquiries of present-day science. 
To that end selected teachers of the natural and social sciences should 
be invited to cooperate with teachers of Philosophy, first, by formulat- 
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ing the more general and fundamental problems with which they are 
concerned in terms understandable to laymen; and secondly by pre- 
senting some at least of those problems to classes in both graduate 
and undergraduate Philosophy. Philosophers would gain enormously 
by such cooperation and the visiting scientists would gain at least the 
gratitude of their colleagues. For it goes without saying that those 
who strive for philosophic vision of the world as a whole should avail 
themselves as much as possible of the scientific knowledge of its 
parts. 
W. P. Montague 


At Cornell we have tried the experiment of cooperative courses with 
success for a limited class of students in the senior class. For really 
good students I believe that this is undoubtedly a valuable form of 

: instruction. It is certainly possible to combine philosophy with social 
; studies and with literature. So far as my own experience goes, how- 
ever, this sort of course is too costly and too burdensome to make it 
: defensible for more than very good students. 


e I would urge a closer link between Junior and especially Senior 
year courses in History, Government, Economics, etc., and the work 
of the philosopher. One of my own most valued academic memories 
is of a seminar table with Dean Roscoe Pound at one end and Pro- 


Y fessor Hocking at the other, each man alternately expounding his 
theory of the state and criticizing the other’s. 
Ronald B. Levinson 


In a series of courses at the University of Colorado, designed to 
interpret the world crisis, some sixty different faculty members have 
taken part. I am convinced that philosophy departments can make their 
most valuable contribution at present in every university, other con- 
ditions being favorable, by an effort to inaugurate such collaboration 
of minds in the arts and sciences as we have actually succeeded in 
starting here. 

J. W. Cohen 


Something can be done by preventing the identification of the 
philosophy department with one division only: 

Whereas instructional departments in this liberal arts college 
(Macalester) are divided into four groups for discussion of curricular 
matters, the Departments of Philosophy and of Religion are ex- 
officio members of all groupings. 

ree Hugo W. Thompson 
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ire Philosophy at times is crowded out by the requirements of the 
professional schools : 
a The control of the professional schools over the undergraduate | 
ae curriculum has become almost as autocratic and disruptive as has the 

control of the colleges over the high school curriculum. The medical 
wy colleges are perhaps the worst offenders, many accepting students after 4 
ail two years of college work and largely controlling the content of those i | 
= two years. I taught in a university where the engineering school 

accepted students who had had only one year of undergraduate work. 

The law schools are far more liberal in their attitudes, but I know of 

; cases in which departments of politics and government falsely asserted 

ily that those studies were prerequisite. And colleges of education fairly 

= definitely specify prerequisites. .... The situation is aggravated by | 
ial the fact that the bachelor’s degree is awarded to students who com- | 
ni plete four years of university work, although only three or two or : 
it even one of those years may have been spent in the undergraduate 

college. . . . Subjects like philosophy suffer a loss of possible students 

by this system. 
ior 
a There is evidence of a ‘headlong stampede toward science and i 
0- the mechanic arts’, which philosophy may help to check: ' 
lis . .. I believe that far more attention must now be paid to our | 

ethical and social problems, for these will be our real problems in the 

years to come rather than those connected with the physical sciences. 

I would recommend therefore a decided extension and enlargement i 
to of our university courses in ethics, particularly in social ethics, and $ 
ve a very decided restriction in the courses in logic, symbolic and mathe- 
ir matical logic and logical empiricism. 

on 
in if 


In my opinion, the entire problem of philosophy in American 
education, traces back to what may properly be called the corruption 
of the curriculum. This is also, I have not the least doubt, the identical 
1e reason for the eclipse of the humanities. By corruption of the 
curriculum I mean the gross over-emphasis of things like psychology, 
“social science”, science itself, and vocationalism. All kinds of tinker- 


e 
= ing with the curriculum are constantly going on and many high reso- 4 
tg lutions are pronounced (including one by Phi Beta Kappa), but where a 
are the results? 

Peter A. Carmichael 
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Philosophy would probably be welcomed by the technologists if 
its advances were made judiciously : 

The haughty attitude which, in general, philosophy has developed 
towards the professional schools is well nigh alarming. We dare not 
forget that with the advancement of technology we are faced with a 
growing, brave, new world. If the voice of philosophy is to be heard, 
it will not befor our diatribes against vocational training, but rather 
for our ability to see our obligations and to offer an enlarged vision 
through which we can give direction to technology, and contribute 
to a world in which challenge and aspiration, rather than ruin and 
destruction, are made possible for all peoples. 

Bertram Morris 


Fortunately, the influence of philosophy on cognate studies is 
not to be measured by enrollments or joint courses, nor is the 
practice of philosophy confined to one department: 

Enrollment in Philosophy courses has unquestionably declined in 
recent years. However, it is a mistake to confuse Philosophy courses 
with philosophical interests. The fact is that during the past twenty 
years, the whole liberal arts curriculum has become increasingly 
philosophical. The introduction and multiplication of courses in Psy- 
chology, Sociology, Anthropology, Fine Arts and Oriental Studies has 
increased the range of legitimate philosophical interest. Teachers and 
writers of a reflective bent are found in many departments of today’s 
liberal curriculum. One thinks of such men as Carl Becker (History), 
Frank Knight (Economics), Robert MaclIver (Sociology), Max 
Lerner (Political Science), and Alban Winspear (Classics). Philoso- 
phy itself is much better off today than it was when the dominant 
interests of the liberal arts curriculum were confined to Greek and 
Latin, Astronomy, Mathematics, English Composition and Oratory. 


Lawrence W. Beals 


The most radical remedy for the isolation of philosophy, one 
that has been actually adopted at St. John’s College, is that the 
department should cease to be as a separate affair, and that its 
spirit and functions should be taken over, so far as may be, by 
all members of the staff: 

‘How would it be for the departments of philosophy to close up shop? 
The same suggestion, for the same reason, has been made to churches. 
The reason is that like religion, philosophy probably has to be re- 
discovered by people, and in order to make the discovery people must 
first find out that they need philosophy. I agree that it would prove 
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embarrassing if, like the king who didn’t know he was naked, people 
never woke up to their need. So instead of the whole radical proposal, 
I make half of it. Suppose the professional philosophers give up their 
departments and courses and teach for a season in other departments. 

The move would have the following four advantages: (1) the 
philosophy professors who had never mastered any other fundamental 
discipline to the point of teaching it would get down to cases; (2) 
by doing this they would probably find that their teaching of the new 
subjects was more liberal than their former teaching of philosophy, 
certainly more liberal than the conventional teaching of the new 
subject, because they would naturally consider the particulars of it 
not only in particular, as the college catalogue demands, but in terms 
of good, cause, and existence; in short, they might change from 
philosophy professors into philosophers; (3) once master of a subject 
to the point of teaching, they could talk to the proud specialists of 
the subject; (4) those who already are master of another fundamental 
discipline would be relieved of the temptation to talk to no one but pro- 
fessors of philosophy... . 

The experiment I propose might have further good results. The 
professors of the invaded departments might discover what it is to 
teach their subjects liberally. . . . If such a result were achieved on 
a wide scale, the philosophy departments might never reopen, because 
education would have become liberal! . . . Ethics itself belongs in 
many places in the curriculum, among them, in literature. Sad to say, 
few teachers of literature have read or systematically analyzed the 
great ethical essays of the world, and most are incompetent to deal 
with the principal theme of tragedy and epic poetry. (Perhaps a visit- 
ing philosopher in the literature department, if he had learned to read 
poetry, could open the eyes of his colleagues.) I have the impression 
that it is largely by default that ethics, neglected in history and litera- 
ture, has been isolated in the department of philosophy, and that 
cosmology and metaphysics have suffered a similar fate. 


Gordon K. Chalmers 


Philosophy and Democracy. There is a feeling in many minds 
that the ideological conflicts of recent years, the competition of 
cultures in the period after the war, and the recurrent problems 
of making democracy succeed, should be prime concerns of the 
philosopher, and that his opportunity in the near future will be 
great : 


I am quite convinced that philosophy has never had a greater chance 
to perform an important role than it will have in these decades 
dominated by the interactions of the great cultures of the world. But 
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I am equally convinced that it will utterly fail if it merely dresses up 
the traditional courses now given. The real question is whether 
philosophers themselves will have the initiative, the resourcefulness, 
and the boldness necessary to seize and make use of the opportunity 
which the contemporary world presents to them. 

Charles Morris 


We have been characteristically chary of associating ourselves 
with great causes—even with the magnificent example of a Plato to 
inspire us. We have failed to put ourselves behind such a movement, 
for example, as world-government, the clear way to overcome in- 
humanity, chaos, and war. 

John M. Warbeke 


The postwar world will be a world filled with chaos and dis- 
integration. .. . Unless men are given access to a rational means of 
discrimination and choice, they will be in the mood to accept any 
substitute, however monstrous, so long as its premises seem fair and 
plausible and order is its promise. 

The American . . . will have had his fill of special techniques and 
skills. He will, I think, want an understanding and a language which 
will correspond to his deepest and most pervasive experiences. 


Lincoln Reis 


The men who return from the war will have gone into every land 
and be conversant with every culture under the sun. They will be 
curious about the world concepts on which these cultures have been 
built. 

It will be necessary to introduce into our teaching a new cosmo- 
politanism which will include not only the classical philosophy of 
Western culture, but those also of other civilizations. Out of such 
consideration . . . can spring those wider international understand- 
ings which are essential to a new world of peace. 


ae Ralph Tyler Flewelling 


What can philosophy do here? It can at least increase the intel- 
lectual responsibility and maturity of its students, and through 
them of many more: 

What contribution has philosophy to make to the solution of the 
problems of the postwar world? . . . One message in particular: ... 
that there can never be peace and democracy and freedom until men 
and women shall have acquired intellectual maturity—the ability to 
employ reason in the apprehension and solution of the problems of 
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everyday living, social problems included. No matter what else the 
postwar world will have, it must have this, or it will fail. 


Arnold H. Kamiat 


For the community at large philosophy can be of great service. The 
rank and file of humanity in the United States is subject to the in- 
fluence of fifteen minute radio programs, attractive newspaper and 
magazine advertisements, high-pressure salesmen, political propa- 
ganda, and persuasive religious exhortations. By making them con- 
scious of the importance of recognizing real knowledge when they hear 
and see it philosophy would render them a service. They might be 
brought . . . to weigh with a greater degree of accuracy and assurance 
what they hear and see. 


fe Hugo C. M. Wendel 


There is an elementary and fundamental aid we can give to college 
graduates and thus to an element of the community with regard to 
intelligence. .. . I mean what may be called the virtues of the mind in 
thinking; for instance, impartiality, keeping an unbribed intelligence, 
unbribed by favor or antipathy to any opinion, by the love of novel 
or striking theory, by personal pretension, by the reluctance to con- 
fess error or the like. This may seem too much like Sunday school, 
beneath the dignity of the philosophic classroom. But it is so flagrantly 
violated by nearly everyone, such telling examples abound, it is so 
near the bone, that it is one of the things in which philosophic teaching 
can serve the community. 

Dickinson Miller 


Philosophers will be asked to contribute more wisely than they have 
to the political life and health of society than any time since Grotius, 
Pufendorf, et al. (I am, of course, referring to politics in its classical, 
philosophic sense.) The essential problem of politics, and therefore of 
government, is the harmonization of power and justice (both retribu- 
tive and distributive). But justice is a philosophical problem and is 
always obscured or distorted when approached unphilosophically. 


» oa Albert C. Outler 


Present education is not very nicely calculated to produce the 
required largeness of view: 

I think Dr. Stringfellow Barr has made it amply clear, and what he 
has said does not lack corroboration from others, that the processes 
of democracy no less than its’ benefits are in jeopardy from a too 
exclusively technological education. . . . If you want to produce a 
generation of craftsmen, from surgeons to bricklayers, it seems to me 
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that democracy is in as much peril as religion, and I think that those 
who have hope in the institutions of this nation should be as much 
interested as churchmen in the effort to restore the humanities. 


A special interest attaches to reflections on these matters that 
come from men on active service: 


I cannot find any basis for dignifying one type of culture as superior 
to another unless there is in the universe an ultimate foundation of 
value which transcends expediency. Above all, without such foundation 
I have never been able to find an answer to the question: Why should 
a man follow the dictates of what he knows he “ought” to do, when 
to do so will terminate his own existence? That men will voluntarily 
do so, without any such view of the universe as I have considered 
essential, is certainly a fact. But their sacrifice is either meaningless 
or the instinctive expression of a deeper tie between human life and 
abiding values than they have been able consciously to recognize. All 
of which is a plea for solidly relating ethics and metaphysics. 


Clarence Shute 


Being busily engaged in the destruction of Europe, I am especially 
anxious that our country, untouched as it ultimately is by wars, shall 
manage to pursue and revitalize the thought and culture of Western 
Europe. And it must do so in no scholastic, graduate school, or 
museum sense. If your project can result in finding a means of doing 
this—or rather of doing a small part of this—your efforts will have 
been of great value. 

Samuel H. Monk 


The Influence of Philosophy in the Community. There is en- 
couraging testimony from outside the profession that philosophy 
can and does bake bread. From an Under Secretary of Agricul- . 
ture, for example: 


The need for reflection of a philosophic kind appears nowhere so 
great under modern conditions as within and near government. Modern 
society has developed chiefly by a process of specialization, and that. 
process increases the need for synthesis by a geometrical ratio. Our 
ability to deal with the complexity resulting from specialization lags 
tragically. . . . All this is pretty far removed from true philosophy, 
yet the point is to emphasize the more philosophical approach as 
governing in the field of action. The bridge between philosophy and 
the handling of affairs needs building. The ranks of philosophers need 
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sections closer to action; the ranks of administrators and politicians 
need sections closer to philosophy. 
CAE Paul H. Appleby 


That the value thus attached to philosophy in high places is not 
an overestimate is suggested by some Gaamy sketches of what 
happens when it is absent: 

In this broad sense, there is in Washington today a greater con- 
centration of philosophy than there was at any place in History. The 
only lament is that instead of having a few philosophical giants, we 
have a host of philosophical pigmies. But this concerns philosophers, 
not philosophy. 


In public discussion of the major issues of our time I am constantly 
impressed by the low critical level of what passes for thought among 
the most intelligent commentators and statesmen. The philosophic 
implications of democracy, fascism, and socialism are seldom worked 
out. Our civilization uses mental tools of extreme precision in engi- 
neering, science, industry and war, but its thinking on ultimate social 
values is a matter of schoolbook maxims and cliches. 


Alfred M. Bingham 


A New York publisher cites cases: 

I think the reading and misinterpretation of Nietzsche by the leaders 
of German opinion explain in very large part the conduct of Germans 
during this present war and during the years immediately before the 
fighting started. 

To cite another illustration much closer to home, the attitude of 
the Rocky Mountain senators toward the production of synthetic 
rubber at this time is determined, in part at any rate, by what they be- 
lieve to be the philosophy of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill. 


William L. Chenery 


A college president speaks from experience: 

It seems to me that a knowledge of philosophy, certainly a knowl- 
edge that is pondered on in a personal sense, changes the texture of a 
personality. . . . I am perfectly sure that business matters are 
approached differently by a person who has some philosophical under- 
standing, to say nothing of conviction; and the same thing is true, of 
course, in public life. I always have a feeling that the actions of public 
men affect so many people that they are doubly dangerous to a 
society without a background of history and philosophy. 


Meta Glass 
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A psychoanalyst reports professional services rendered : 

I wish every analyst had a philosophical education, Our task is to 
remove the difficulties an individual has in finding himself and his own 
ways of living. During this work, however, we find every patient 
struggling in his own way with such essential questions as the mean- 
ing of freedom, of necessity, of spontaneity, of ideals, of love, of con- 
structive and destructive suffering of “facts”, of truth, etc., and I am 
convinced that we would be better in our work if we had learned to 
think more clearly. 


Karen Horney 


A former Harvard Overseer recalls a gallant attempt of long 
ago: 

Many years ago I wrote a report to the Overseers of Harvard 
College recommending that a cultural leaven should be introduced 
into American everyday life of non-professional quality by establish- 
ing, recommending and furthering among suitable graduates the 
custom of passing at least one year in the graduate school for the 
study of philosophy as the core of humanist culture. . . . I still think 
that it should be introduced. 

Reginald C. Robbins 


Social scientists can do with a little philosophy, though they 
can make shift quite well, thank you, without Kant and Hegel: 


Psychologists and social scientists need “philosophy” without need- 
ing Hegel and Kant... . I am urging that, in an era when we must 
all try to be philosophers or perish, you professional philosophers have 
a magnificent chance to help society, including many of its most im- 
portant working specialists and technicians, if you have the courage 
to distinguish candidly between the kinds of philosophy that the pro- 
fessional philosopher needs and the kinds that, e.g., social science 
majors need, or that senior high school students or any intelligent 
human beings need. 


Robert S. Lynd 


There are skeptics, however, about the kind and degree of 
blessing philosophy has conferred on the public when it has sought 
in the past to influence affairs: 

There is one great success in the application of philosophic thought 
to public life. Again this concerns Plato. It is an instructive exercise 
to go through the Republic, and mark the passages whose precepts 
have been put into action by the more brutal Nazis and Communists; 
likewise for the Laws. In particular, consider that gem about the 
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necessity of ruthlessly trampling underfoot small nations “to obtain 
the heritage”. More generally, the callous contempt for all but the 
philosophic few animates the entire Platonic doctrine of government— 
and some other philosophies. 

E. T. Bell 


And philosophic gospellers are not everywhere greeted with a 
cheer : 


As for ways of getting into relation with plain men, I have no ideas 
at all except a feeling of incredulity. In general, the plain man gets 
along better than philosophers do and would probably best be let 
alone. 

gas G. H. Sabine 


There is some difference of opinion on where philosophers 
should put the emphasis if they wish to be of use to their com- 
munity. Should they have an eye to the contemporary bearing of 
their theories? Some say Yes: 


For the sake of the training of future philosophers some teachers 
must specialize in the history of philosophy. But the great majority 
should specialize in the study of one of the contemporary problems of 
philosophy. Philosophy can only fulfill its social function if the ma- 
jority of teachers are primarily interested in problems closely relevant 
to the social, scientific and religious questions of our day. 


A. C. Garnett 


Others advise the philosopher to stick to his last: 


There is a danger, I think, that our eagerness to make philosophical 
teaching contribute to the community at large will lead us to distort 
teaching, misrepresent philosophical reflection, and so to pour out the 
baby with the bath. . . . The undergraduate is most appreciative of 
philosophy when the teacher does not trouble himself with questions as 
to what philosophy can contribute to the undergraduate but just 
teaches philosophy as best he can. 

ans Albert G. A. Balz 


There are two opposite dangers. One is that philosophy may become 
cut off from life, irrelevant to human problems altogether, trivial. The 
other is that it may become too involved in practical life, mistake its 
high spiritual mission by attempting the direct solution of problems 
which are not within its sphere. The first is the danger of being use- 
less; the second is the danger of trying to be “useful”. In my judg- 
ment the latter is the chief danger of our time. Most of my colleagues, 
I suspect, mistakenly think the first is the great danger. . . . So far 
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am I from regarding a decline in the numbers of philosophy students 
as a disaster, that I think it would be, on the contrary, the greatest 
blessing. The philosophic type of mind is an extreme rarity among 
men. Therefore the number of students adapted to study philosophy 
will always be very small. Therefore we ought to aim at small select 
philosophy departments, not large popular ones. .. . The set of values 
which rules our American universties is not idealistic, but sordidly com- 
mercial. The various departments in our universities compete against 
one another for the favour and popularity of the students. The depart- 
ments are like men with fishing rods sitting around a pool trying to 
see which can land the most fish. The fish are the students. We count 
the “success” of philosophy by the number of students we have, and 
if we get few we think that philosophy is in a decline. A professor 
who draws many students is adjudged a good professor (being in 
fact merely a good salesman). A professor who draws very few is in 
danger of losing his job. .. . When it is thought quite natural and 
proper that there should be only “two or three gathered together” in 
a philosophy lecture, then only will philosophy be in a healthy 
condition. 


W. T. Stace 


If justice is to be done to both demands, a somewhat complex 
strategy seems to be called for: 


We need a practical strategy, energetically pursued, to . . . keep 
alive a large public demand for the great value which we believe we 
have to give. I can only make a few general statements and questions 
about that strategy. 

(1) The APA should have a permanent committee for the recom- 
mendation of philosophy to the nation, and we should all try to keep 
this committee as active as possible. 

(2) The specialist delights of, for example, symbolic logic and 
epistemology should be vigorously restrained so that they well not 
prevent us from always offering to the public plenty of broadly in- 
formed and deeply reflected discussion of the great and vague questions 
that constitute philosophy to the common man. Graduate students 
should be trained with more eye on their capacity both to give and to 
recommend to the undergraduates philosophy in the large sense. 

(3) We must keep in close contact with other departments of study. 
We must let them see that we understand their subjects and problems — 
to some extent. We must broaden ourselves, and make our graduate 
students familiar with some other field. 

(4) The question is worth considering whether there is any way of 
dropping the tarnished and suspect name of “philosophy” while pre- 
serving the spirit we value, the spirit of the great intellectual attempt 
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to understand the whole man in the whole universe. But I see no such 
way. Rather it seems that we must cleave to the name and restore it 
and make it gradually come to connote to the public more of what we 
want it to connote. 

Richard Robinson 


How much philosophy, and of what quality, is now reaching 
the public? An analyst of opinion thinks the public is not getting 
what it needs and wants: 

A content analysis of what is now transmitted through our news- 
papers, magazines, newsreels and radio broadcasts would include an 
infinitesimal driblet from specialized philosophers; and yet there is 
ample evidence of public interest in the task of understanding the 
issues involved in the making of private and public decisions. Can the 
philosophers clarify to themselves a technique of entering into the 
daily life of society? 

Harold D. Lasswell 


It may be well to review the chief disseminating agencies. As 
reported, with comment, by an alert observer, these are: 

1. Public libraries. Some books on philosophy, often selected more 
on account of the notoriety of the writer than on account of his 
scholarship, are available almost everywhere, but good selections of 
philosophical books are rare save in the largest cities. Something could 
be accomplished here by systematic advice to librarians from philoso- 
phers. Mary W. Calkins for years served the Newton ( Mass.) library 
in this way, and it has become a model. 

2. So-called popularization of philosophy. Thus far this has been 
done for the most part very badly. . . . Some desirable popularization 
has been accomplished by publication of classics in cheap editions, as 
by Everyman, Random House, and others, but it is questionable how 
far the influence of these works has extended beyond the professor 
and the classroom. 

3. Religious leaders. It is my conviction that ministers and reli- 
giously-minded laymen in the leadership of churches are among the 
chief readers and students of philosophy. If the books purchased by the 
clergy were to drop out of the market, few works on philosophy other 
than textbooks would pay their way. More philosophy is studied in 
many Schools of Theology than in many graduate departments of 
philosophy in Graduate Schools. More papers on philosophy are read 
at preachers’ meetings than at almost any other type of public gather- 
ing. This is true of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews alike. 

4. The press, newspapers and periodicals. In the past few years I 
have been reading a good many journals and some newspapers from 
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Latin America, and I am profoundly impressed by the tremendous 
cultural gap between the treatment of philosophy in Latin American 
journals and in ours. Only rarely do our greatest newspapers (such 
as the N. Y. Times) mention philosophy, other than in rather poor 
book reviews. Magazines like Harper's, the Atlantic (I admit it has 
done well with Santayana’s autobiography, which is a marked excep- 
tion), the Yale Review, and others treat philosophy shabbily. One must 
turn to theological journals for any competent discussions outside the 
technical philosophical journals, which have pitiful subscription 

5. Clubs, forums, radio. Very rarely are there lectures on philosophy 
by authorities worth hearing before Woman’s Clubs, Rotary, City 
Clubs or other public or Civic organizations; rarely is it mentioned on 
the air (although General Motors the other day told us through Mr. 
Kettering that radio was practically started by Thales’ (pronounced 
thayles, one syllable) interest in magnetism. . . . 

This situation, thus summed up, seems to me to indicate the great 
need of public education. More good articles in the press and journals, 
more lectures on philosophy before clubs and on the air, more clubs 
organized for the express purpose of the study of philosophy among 
college graduates and like-minded persons, and more emphasis on 
philosophy as interpretation of values—especially social values and 
the ends of social organization and reorganizations—seem to me to 
be needed. 

Edgar S. Brightman 


If the philosopher does make the descent from his ivory tower, 
what should he do? 


(1) More professional philosophers should lecture on the radio, 
write in the more popular magazines and take part in community 
forums, ete. 

(2) When doing any of these things, the philosopher should speak 
as a philosopher and from the philosopher’s point of view and not as 
a pseudo-economist or statesman. 

(3) The philosopher in evaluating should emphasize the techniques 
in which he is particularly skilful, viz., analysis of ideas, origin of 
ideas, tracing of presuppositions and implications and the discovery of 
fallacies and inconsistencies. 

H. S. Broudy 


If the philosopher has a gift with his pen, he has a public waiting: 


It seems to us that a good way to set to work to accomplish these 
ends would be to promote the publication and distribution of inex- 
pensive worth-while non-technical books dealing with different aspects 
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of philosophical thought. (We think of such books as those brought 
out in England in “The Home University Library” series.) We realize 
that the success of such a project as we propose would depend upon 
persuading first rate philosophers to write the kind of book speci- 
fied. . . . It is not impossible that the present interest in ideologies 
could be used as a starting point upon which to build up a more 
substantial popular interest in philosophical thinking. 


T. Hayes Procter 
Mary L. Coolidge 
Virginia Onderdonk 


The problem of exerting a greater influence on the adult layman is 
both traditional and complex. It would help if more of us were normal 
human beings and more of us were willing to aim our literary efforts 
at important layman’s magazines. 
eee Roger W. Holmes 


Anything can happen in Los Angeles: 

To make philosophy a force in the community, I organized and 
conducted a common enterprise of the philosophy teachers of the 
community. We gave lectures every two weeks covering the history of 
thought and social and ethical topics. The interest was great. We filled . 
the lecture room of the Public Library—about 400—sometimes to q 
overflowing. At a Plato lecture three or four hundred had to be turned 
away. Scholars in other departments gladly cooperated. I conducted . 
this enterprise for fourteen years. .. . 


In Los Angeles we have been carrying on two kinds of activity, for 
the last fourteen years, intended to reach the general public. The two 
Universities in this city have cooperated with the Los Angeles Public 
Library in a series of free lectures on Philosophy, held every two 
weeks throughout the year. .. . Our School of Philosophy has during 
the same period offered the Philosophy Forum on the campus, open to 
students, faculty and the general public. These lectures have on the 
whole been addressed to the lay mind with some interest in philosophy. j 


Herbert L. Searles 


The Department of Agriculture gives a lead: 
My own experience with teachers of philosophy, since leaving 
academic halls, has been a most encouraging one. In the work we are 
doing in adult education, especially among the field staff of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and farm people, we have enlisted the aid of 
hundreds of college professors, authors and editors, administrators, 
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ministers, and others; and the philosophers have held their own very 
well, Indeed, by attacking the premises of most of the other partici- 
- pants in anticipation of reorganized planning for the future, they have 
disconcerted the economists and political scientists no end, much to 
the delight of farm people and the rank and file of our field adminis- 
trative staff. But there it is. The few who attempted to reproduce 
their classroom techniques, were miserable failures. 


Carl F. Taeusch 


I think we must go farther in the matter of integrating our subject 
with the specific problems of business, industry and the various pro- 
fessions. You are of course familiar with the type of work which was 
initiated and carried on by Professor Carl F. Taeusch in connection 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. ... He made it clear that 
philosophical discussions can be presented in a way that is intelligible 
to the average person. engaged in agriculture. If this can be done for 
the field of agriculture it should be possible to do a similar thing for 
industrial workers, educators, lawyers and many other groups. I 
believe that some courses in philosophy ought to be included in the 
curriculum of most of our professional schools. 


Charles H. Patterson 


I believe that our colleges need to develop the kind of philosophy 
course which would attract, by its content and presentation, more 
students in schools of extension and adult education. The success of 
Will Durant with groups outside college halls indicates promising 
possibilities. Another interesting example is the article by Professor 
W. E. Hocking, “A Philosophy of Life for the American Farmer and 
Others”, Yearbook Separate No. 1775 (Reprint from pages 1056-1071 
of the 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture), U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1941. 


R. F. Piper 


But extra-curricular teaching must have a technique of its own: 

I do not think a great deal can be accomplished . . . unless the 
discussion gets away from questions about how to popularize philoso- 
phy and gets to the question of how to meet the needs, interests, and 
problems of audiences to whom a philosopher wishes to speak or 
write. ... What we need to know is what the experience and under- 
standing of an audience is. . .. We do not so much need to learn 
other methods or new principles as we need to learn what audiences 
are concerned about in terms of their experiences as shipyard workers, 
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ry farmers, business men, etc. . .. All the conferences between philo- 

-j- sophers from now to doomsday will get no results unless some 

- philosophers emulate Socrates and appear in the market-place. 

E. W. Strong 

ce Indictments. Some of the charges against philosophers, of special | 
irresponsibility, of disunity among themselves, of over-specializa- ! 
tion, of isolating themselves, have already been made in passing. 

‘ Unhappily there are others. A complaint made with increasing 

ms frequency is that philosophers are preoccupying themselves with 

the trivial : 

yn In Philosophy as in Pedagogy, Psychology and other subjects, I 

2 4 hold that there is too much emphasis on method and too little on 

le content. This trend in most American Universities is leading to 

— mountainous mole hills of complicated trivialities which tend to grow 

or by what they feed upon. In Philosophy especially the increasing 

I preoccupation with “logical positivism” and “semantics” is reducing 

e speculative inquiry to a barren verbalism, as futile as it is boring, 
and in any event a sad far cry from the themes of Plato, Spinoza 
and Kant. If Philosophy is to be cured of this infantile paralysis it 
must be conceived and taught as a thing of vision rather than of 

m meticulous and pseudo-mathematical proof, Each of the great philo- 

ei sophers has bequeathed to us his vision of what the world and man’s q 


f place in it may possibly be and we as teachers should see that our 
students are made acquainted with these great visions so that by that 
acquaintance their minds may be both humbled and exalted and fired 
d with a desire to think for themselves about the deepest problems of 
mind and nature, and their various possible solutions. 

As a concrete step toward the recovery of real Philosophy I 
would suggest that its teachers abandon what Santayana has called 
the “genteel tradition” according to which controversial religious 
questions are politely evaded; and that instead they face those 
questions and discuss them pro and con fairly and courteously but 
frankly. The average American student has derived nine tenths of 
e his ideas on fundamental questions from his religious training. If 
ie philosophers take no direct account of the religious concepts which 
d make up the “apperception mass” of their students’ minds, they 
r cannot make their expositions and interpretations of Philosophy seem 
. important. All too often the members of a class in Philosophy get 
the impression that the subject is artificial and remote from their 
s lives just because the teacher has politely refrained from connecting 
, his thoughts about ultimate and important matters with the religious 
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frame of reference in terms of which the student formulates the 
questions that are ultimate and important to him. 


W. P. Montague 


I want especially to condemn, with . . . vehemence, the extensive 
study of phenomenology, symbolic logic, semantic logic, and related 
subjects. With somewhat less vigor I condemn the frequent historical 
studies of minor and trivial periods and philosophers which have long 
been milked dry, and of many useless problems in epistemology and 
metaphysics. 

I think the fact that a large number of American philosophers 
spend a large part of their time on such studies as I have enumerated 
is one of the surest ways of gradually pushing philosophy out of our 
colleges altogether. University governors cannot permanently appro- 
priate funds for studies which bring no more benefit . . . than these 
studies do... . 

In the field of comparative religions I often find myself simply 
wearied by the vast stretches of pages presenting dead facts, which 
though accurately described, have no significance for the modern 
youth and which . . . are not worth his learning. The plea that they 
make for tolerance is too easy and cheap a reply. The only justifica- 
tion for fineness of historical scholarship is to discover insights 
which may enrich the life of modern man. I know that a large 
fraction of research in the history of philosophy would fail to meet 
this criterion, but how else justify such scholarship? 


Of no subject has the charge of triviality been more often made 
in late years than of symbolic logic : 


In the so-called symbolic logic, the core of philosophy is sacrificed 
to the same nominalism which destroyed the medieval university. 


Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy 


A like charge is frequently made against logical positivism: 

The admirable insistence on the part of the logical positivists that 
statements be meaningful tends to be vitiated by the extremely 
inadequate criteria of meaning which they have so far advanced, by 
virtue of which they exclude some of the most important meanings 
of human life and some of the most significant problems of philosophy. 
It is hard to believe that there are no philosophical issues in ethics, 
religion and metaphysics. What is needed first of all is a profound 
sense for the meanings of human life, and this is something which 
these people lack, being formalists. 

Cecil Currie 
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vs But the criticism is sometimes extended to apply to the thinking 
in general of academic philosophers : 

The average academic philosopher teaches ways of thinking which 

are not usable in any of the successful branches of learning. He 

m= detaches his thinking from those methods of checking or verifying 


od hypotheses which have come to be recognized as scientific procedure. 
It is this trend of philosophy which makes it acceptable and usable 


‘al P 
7 only for faith-following divinity students or would-be teachers of 
t philosophy. Young scientists do not want it and could not fit it in. 

6% J. B. Rhine 
rs 
od Another charge, akin to one already made, is that philosophers 
ur are more interested in cultivating disagreement than in finding 
> common ground: 
se 


Each of the three main schools, realism, idealism, and pragmatism, 
maintains its complete self-sufficiency, and refuses to tolerate rivals in 
ly any part of the field of experience. In the past, this negative side of the 
schools of philosophy has been so. strongly developed, that a slightly 
sceptical attitude toward all philosophical pretensions, a feeling that all 
°y speculative hypotheses in the field of values are essentially useless as 
guides to action, is the outcome. Men of judgment and position in 
the world of affairs tend to regard all such speculations as adolescent 
excursions into the region of the unpractical, to be sternly discarded 
by the mature mind (except as an aid to modern play-writing or to 
graceful after-dinner conversation). 

I should say that philosophy will continue to be so regarded, 
unless we philosophers (of whatever school) withdraw from our 
le excessively negative criticism of one another, and concede to each 
school a field of its own, in which its positive message is of genuine 
d and undoubted significance. ... My point is this: Regard for idealism 
and pragmatism will prevent our swing in a realist direction. from 
becoming excessive. Regard for realism and pragmatism will prevent 
the transcendental soarings of idealism from flying away with us 
altogether, And regard for both facts and well-established ideals 
will prevent our social experimentation from making us lose our 
at balance. 


ly 

y. It is hard not to sympathize with the following complaint, sent | 
s, in without solicitation by an interested layman who had found 

id heavy going in his excursions into philosophy : 

h 


In my opinion the chief problem of philosophical thought is that 
it does not filter through to the mass of the people who could most 


| 
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benefit from its message, because it has developed a form of esoteric 
expression comparable to the way physicians write medical prescrip- 
tions. 

Of what good is any kind of message unless it is carried through 
to Garcia? And I believe millions of Garcias throughout the world 
would eagerly grasp at the potentials of philosophic thought if it 
could get through to them in readily understandable English. .. . In 
my opinion, philosophical expression is now mostly a technical mental 
exercise performed in ivory-towered stadia before vast assemblages 
of empty seats. . . . The philosophic man must learn from the 
economic man. The man who wants to sell soap, shoes or corn flakes 
first makes sure he is talking the language of his customers. 


Elihu T. Feinberg 


But complaint is sometimes made by philosophers themselves of : 

the ingrown scholasticism of professors of philosophy who do not, 
either because they will not or cannot, address themselves to a 
general audience; and who so restrict the statement of problems and 
so confine themselves to a technical vocabulary that what they have 
to say is unintelligible to any but the philosophically initiated. © 


E. W. Strong 


I would add a recommendation that speaking and writing fluent 
common (not jargon) English be made an important prerequisite to 
advanced degrees. 

. +... Jacques Barzun 


The warning has been added, however, that literary and specula- 
tive gifts are, after all, not the same: 

There is above all a need for the type of original work which makes 
philosophy really live. Such work may be readily understood; or it 
may be exceedingly difficult to grasp. In the latter case, its influence 
may be felt through numerous channels in the course of a generation. 
While not for a moment underestimating the value of presenting 
philosophy in a form that can be understood by the average educated 
person, we must never forget that such intelligibility cannot be a 
condition of philosophic scholarship. We may have more Jameses and 
Santayanas—we hope—but also Husserls and Whiteheads. 


Marvin Farber 


One correspondent has courageously gone out on a limb. He 
has drawn up a list of articles which he is prepared to recommend 
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to students as examples of competent and interesting writing on 
philosophical themes : 


I suggest that the Commission ask each member of the Association 
to submit a list of 5 or 10 near-contemporary articles or chapters, 
which (1) they have found suitable for undergraduate reading, and 
(2) they regard as admirable applications of philosophical method 
to scientific and political problems and literature. . . . Placed in the 
hands of teachers, such a bibliography would enrich and, in a good 
sense of the word, standardize philosophical instruction. .. . 

I would submit the following list: 

1. Charner Perry, “Pareto’s Contribution to Social Science”, 
International Journal of Ethics, xlvi:96-107. 

2. E. Nagel, “Impressions and Appraisals of Analytic Philosophy 
in Europe”, Journal of Philosophy, xxxiii:5-24, 29-53. 

3. M. J. Adler, “The Chicago School”, Harper’s Magazine, Septem- 
ber 1941. 

4. M. Eastman, “John Dewey”, Atlantic Monthly, December 1941. 

5. S. Stebbing, Chapter I, Philosophy and the Physicists, pp. 1-18 
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Too many of us now write for the purpose of impressing our 
professional colleagues and advancing ourselves in our little 
profession. 


ose’ Wayne A. R. Leys 


When charges are flying about, the Commission itself should 
not be forgotten. Behind their gilded shell they are a somewhat 
sordid crew: 


If we go ahead in the American way (which is as you know the 
best way), that is, empirically, and analyse men and community, we 
shall find their principle and prime mover to be money. Money is the 
very blood of American civilization. Take the dollar off, and the 
nation would die. It would be like taking the grant of the Rockefeller 
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Foundation away from the philosophical Commission: all activity 
would have to cease. 


ee Paul T. Fuhrmann 


Not all philosophers are disposed to take such criticism philo- 
sophically. If they are less weighty and productive than they might 


be, they retort, it is partly because they are academic beasts of 
burden: 


It would be most advantageous if we could save our philosophers, 
or at any rate some of them, from being swamped with teaching. 
If we want our thinkers to do constructive work, we must give them 
time in which to do it. And it is precisely the lack of time to study 
or to write which I hear so frequently bewailed by men engaged in 
teaching. 


Robert L. Patterson 


The teaching schedules of university professors of Philosophy 
should be cut to about six hours in all cases where the professor 
would tend of his own accord to put in a long day of work. The 
fertilizing capacity of leisure for a scholar increasingly seems 
important to me. Conversely, the drying-up of a teacher’s capacities 
through dissipation of energy into the formal and often trivial 
appointments increasingly seems serious to me. 

In other ways the encroachment on the philosopher’s time by 
demands that are not the most important should be reduced. For 
example: The philosopher’s work on a committee, perhaps even this 
Commission, engagement with the plotting out of the intellectual 
life should yield to the life itself. Philosophers must do less popular 
lecturing and social fluttering. All of this seems to me to be the 
functioning of lesser goods as evils because they prevent the greater 
goods. 


Katherine Gilbert 


There should be substantial relief of those teachers who are capable 
of research work from administrative and teaching burdens now 
pressing them to death. Such a relief would release energies to be 
spent in philosophical work of a productive character instead of 
being wasted in endless committee-meetings: even a William James 
envied the French philosopher Renouvier for the quietness at the 
disposal of the latter, and so painfully missed by James himself! 
There is no more far-reaching measure indeed, in order to make 
philosophy fruitful for liberal education than the support of serious 
philosophical research. 


Julius Kraft 
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Apparently, running a college all the year round and grinding 
out students as quickly as possible are proving attractive. Already 
some educators have suggested that our present all-the-year-round 
classes should continue permanently when the emergency is over. 
Their ideal seems to be to give the maximum number of assignments 
in the shortest possible time. If they have their way contemplation 
or even serious thinking, will become impossible for student and 
teacher alike. If the present factory methods are destined to endure, 
the outlook for philosophy is black. Unfortunately in that event, 
the general outlook for any real education is equally dark. Univer- 
sities as homes of thinkers will disappear because there will be no 
leisure for thinking. The realm of values will be lost and materialism 
will be without a rival. 


Godfrey Davies 


Philosophy and Educational Theory. There was repeated com- 
plaint in the Commission’s conferences of the lack of interest 
displayed by philosophers in educational theory. This, it was argued, 
should be of more concern to them, partly because it is itself a 
philosophical matter, partly because as the present educational 
conflict is settled one way or the other, the place of philosophy 
in the curriculum is likely to be large or small: 

If education has been on the wrong track, and I am speaking only 
of the middle west, it is because we in the liberal arts college have 
allowed the colleges of education to take the lead. . . . Would it be 
out of place to suggest that your commission urge liberal arts faculties 
to pay some attention to the broader aspects of a philosophy of educa- 
tion? . . . Perhaps if existing departments of Philosophy would 
emphasize the philosophy of education in their courses it might 
accomplish something. I believe that Philosophy can exert more 
influence by providing leadership in liberal arts education than in 
any other way. 


M. T. McClure 


If you would define a lot of terms it would help in our thinking and 
talking; I mean such terms as liberal arts, cultural subjects, great 
books, essential subjects, etc. I think that educational writings are 
beset by pedagogical jargon and sociological jargon which is meaning- 
less for life and action. If you could explore that and clear the air, 
it would help. I believe that “education” needs to be deflated and 
simplified. 

Charles Beard 
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Public pressure on the curriculum, exerted through colleges of 
education, is regarded as extensive and sinister : 

Being for years a member, and for several years chairman, of the 
local school trustees, I have acquired a certain sense of the tight 
interlocking organization represented by the teacher-training institu- 
tion and faculty, the public school teacher, and the state authorities 
in the state bureau concerned with public instruction. This situation 
is the most formidable obstacle to the practical influence of philosophy. 
. . . Liberal education necessarily reflects and is conditioned by 
massive public opinion, and surely public instruction has much to do 
with public opinion—and with this we are back at the interlocking 
directorate of teacher-training institution and state departments 
(largely staffed by experts trained by the former). The general 
position taken is something like this: what is the big job? to train 
a few for college? or to educate vast numbers ‘for democratic life’ ?— 
vast numbers who will not go to college? The answer is easy: the 
job relates primarily to the vast numbers. This decision having been 
reached—and it may be sound enough—it is then concluded that 
teacher training must be geared to this task, and it is further con- 
cluded that training for this task requires no instruction in philosophy 
and, indeed, perhaps no ‘liberal arts’ training at all. This further 
conclusion is what must be attacked. 

Albert G. A. Balz 


When philosophers do enter the field of educational theory, 
they do not leave their differences behind them: 

The “Progressive” movement in American education is, to my 
mind, a somewhat fumbling attempt to translate the pragmatic 
philosophy into educational procedures. It is not clearly aware of its 
own implications, with the inevitable result that it makes many waste 
motions and many false moves. Despite this there is evidence that 
the other educational camps regard the progressive movement as 
the common enemy and are inclined to combine against it. It may 
be that if the underlying philosophical issues were clearly understood, 
there would be some realignment. . . . If philosophy has any social 
function at all, it is to help the general public to a clearer under- 
standing of what it is all about. It is my personal conviction that a 
wider and deeper understanding of itself is a most urgent need of 
education. Philosophy could make a very significant contribution. 


arate Boyd H. Bode 


Modern education is based upon wrong philosophical assumptions; . 
first of all the denial of the essential dualism of man, his spiritual 
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of and his psycho-physical natures. This denial implies that it is im- 
possible for man to act freely, motivated by Reason against his own 
he natural impulses and instincts. Consequently modern education ap- 
ht peals only to self-interest and ambition, and favors rather than 
u- suppresses childish vanity and competition. Educators want to make 
es us believe that the antagonism between the various individuals caused 
on by these motives will in some mystical way result in harmony and 
y. the good of the community. .. . 
by The enthusiastic idealism of modern youth, and its deep longing 
Jo for truth and justice is diverted and forced to exhaust itself in 
1g nonsensical “activities” and in excesses of sex, amusement, and drugs. 
ts No real thinking—it is too abstract. No real mental effort—unless it 
al is of practical use. No restrictions in favor of higher ends—but com- 
in plete exhaustion of one’s vital power—just for fun. Real human | 
aa education has been so completely rejected that even the real meaning 
he of education has been lost; one calls education what is nothing but 
n training of skills, needed for a job in order to get money and a 
at position. 
Maximilian Beck 
Z There is no common goal in education between those pedagogues 
who think that human beings have to be educated so that they can 
best adjust themselves to given circumstances,—and others who 
believe that the human mind is capable of conceiving of ideas (truth, 
justice, God) the equivalent of which cannot be found in our empirical 
ys surroundings. Is there any common ground between educators to 
whom man is a mere product of his economic and social milieu and 
yy others for whom the inalienable dignity of man resides in his 
ae capacity of conceiving the idea of a personal responsibility and guilt? 
Eugene Guerster-Steinhausen | 
i} 
" Can all parties unite on ‘the creation of frée minds’ as the pur- | 
“ pose of liberal education? If so, it is suggested, they will have the 
d, people with them: 
al The liberal college ceases to be liberal as it becomes a means for 
r- furthering values defined somewhere off the campus. When educators : 
a talk of “the need to adjust curricula to the demands of today”, they i 
of have unwittingly abdicated from the liberal viewpoint. The main job 
of liberal education is the creation of free minds. If history, poetry, 
science, philosophy, and the arts are liberal pursuits, it is because ij 
ignorance of them constitutes a barrier to achieving a mind that is 
} in possession of itself... . Oddly enough, the sense of the dwindling | 
ye prestige of liberal education is largely confined to the academic halls | 
al themselves. People not directly connected with colleges and univer- 
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sities have no less respect for liberal education than they formerly 
had. . . . The anxiety over the liberal arts has surprisingly little 
objective ground. This fact, important on its own account, is even 
more important for diagnostic purposes. It is a sign that what ails 
us is an inner confusion of purpose rather than an outward lack 
of appeal. 


Lawrence W. Beals 


Courses in Philosophy. What are the essential courses for under- 
graduates, and in what order should they be pursued? Various 
suggestions have been made: 


Essential courses in a department of philosophy: 

(a) Logic as Theory of Scientific Method. 

(b) Selected “high-spots” in the history of Western Philosophy. 
A good many of the figures dealt with in the texts should be 
left in the graveyard. The history course should not precede 
the general history of Western culture. 

(c) A thorough course on the Theory of Human Values, built on 
a philosophical anthropology, and emphasizing the problems 
and standpoints in regard to Social Values. 

(d) A systematic course on Orientation in World-views. (1 regard 
the tendency to give “Introductions” without historical back- 
grounds as the “rottenest” kind of philosophical pedagogy. It 
gets students to thinking that the fad favored by the instructor 
is the only worth-while view.) 

(e) Comparative or Historical Philosophy of Religion. 

Courses a, b, c, and d, should be required. 


Philosophy in general education has as its first task that of giving | 
the individual an insight into the nature and interrelation of the 
major aspects of culture (science, art, religion, morality, technology, 
political organization, etc.). It would seem to me that this is to be 
done by a rather long and perhaps cooperatively given course with 
some such title as The Forms of Human Activity. 

The next task would be to allow the individual access to the main 
comprehensive outlooks which men have already attained in attempting 
to give order and direction to their lives. This course might well 
include a study of some of the great representative philosophers, 
though the treatment would not itself be historical; it should also 
embrace the attitudes of some of the major religions; and it should 
draw material from non-European as well as European sources, Such 
a course might have some such title as Philosophies of Life or 
Philosophical Perspectives. 

Charles Morris 
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ly First, every student needs training in conceptual analysis and in 
le the proper application of rational processes. This is the job of logic, 
3 and a good course in not too symbolic logic should be given at the 
Is freshman level. It is the tool for future work, and if given later it 
*k will be’ wasted so far as college work is concerned. Second, there 


should be courses (1) in the philosophy of science required for stu- 
dents majoring in any of the natural sciences, (2) in the philosophy 
of social science (especially Ethics) required for students majoring 
. in social science, (3) in the philosophy of art (Aesthetics) for stu- 
1S dents majoring in literature or the Fine Arts, and (4) in the philo- 
sophy of religion for those majoring in religion. 


.... H. G, Alexander 


y. An indispensable requirement of a liberal arts education is the 
ye ‘study of logic; not at the junior or senior year, but in the freshman 
le year, from which the benefits can be carried to all the subsequent 

studies. This course should last throughout the year and should be 
on : taught in sections no larger than those of mathematics or English 
1S composition. There should be a course in ethics during the second 

year—but heaven forbid that any American textbook on this subject 
‘d be forced on the youths. This should be followed in the junior year 
> @ by a course in metaphysics—for which, again, there are no American 
It books to be recommended. The history of philosophy (which ought 
yr to be required for every A.B. degree) should not be attempted until 

logic and metaphysics, at least, have been studied. 

ere Peter A. Carmichael 
A terminal course is urged: 

gz I believe that as our college curricula develop, it is going to 
e become more and more necessary to introduce toward the end of 
y, the four-year period an integrating course in philosophy which will 
- cover esthetics, philosophy of science, and social ethics. In this way, | 
h the work which our students have done in art, literature, science, i| 


and social science can be welded together into a series of convictions 
a and attitudes. 


Problems about Courses: Should philosophy be open to fresh- 


‘ men? This has its support: | 
d _ We philosophy teachers must decide at the end of the war whether if 
h we are to lift our subject entirely into the upper division of university | 
rv life and make a maximum contribution to the lives of the advanced | 
few, or whether we are to broaden and vivify philosophic problems 


in such a way that a freshman course in this field can take its place 


| 

| 
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alongside of basic history, economics, psychology, and natural science 
courses. While I am fully cognizant of the values which are lost in 
adopting the second alternative, it is my opinion that this course is 
the wise one. 


ee Christopher B. Garnett, Jr. 


In many colleges, philosophy courses are not open to freshmen. 
I have not observed any great difference in competence between fresh- 
men and other students and they are often very much interested in 
philosophic problems. They notoriously engage in “bull sessions” 
which, when not occupied with women, are usually devoted to philo- 
sophic topics. Bull sessions are seldom of much value because they 
are not directed and wander aimlessly, but there is no reason for not 
capitalizing on the interest underlying them. 

val Paul Henle 


There is also the view that the whole business should be de- 
ferred to ‘years that bring the philosophic mind’: 

More than once . . . have I questioned the wisdom and worth- 
whileness of offering such courses to young people in the late teens 
or early twenties. To have them ponder ultimates and absolutes, 
beginnings and endings, before they have fairly begun to live is to 
make them become “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought”... . 
The study of philosophy should be reserved for old age—the age of 
retirement, of stock-taking, reflecting, and trying to understand it all. 


(even Josiah Morse 


The present distribution of emphasis is questioned : 

I wish that you could investigate, and set up statistical summaries 
concerning, the proportionate amount of time given to the several 
branches of philosophy in our courses. My guess would be—after 
studying fifty random samples—that courses in ethics, aesthetics, 
philosophy of religion—in short, the value disciplines—occupy a 
relatively small fraction of the whole, whereas, in my judgment, 
these should constitute at least half, perhaps more, of the subject 
matter of our courses, (In my study of fifty, total course hours listed 
were 3,009; of these 711, or 23.4%, were devoted to: ethics, 309, 
aesthetics, 209, and philosophy of religion, 193.) 


A new departure at Virginia is described: 


My colleagues and I decided to restrict undergraduate courses to a 
relatively few fundamental ones. But we began the practice of 
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ce offering a large number of (no-credit) opportunities which we de- 
in scribed as tutorial conferences. Each of these meet one hour a week— 
is actually, the meetings last from one to two hours. Each conference is 


limited to six or seven students—many have only two or three. Each 
was devoted to a limited undertaking—the study of a single document 
of importance—to a problem, or to some undertakings of a philo- 


n. sophically cultural nature. Illustrations may express our purpose 
h- better than description. There have been conferences on the modern 
in novel—the instructor may use the Brothers Karamazov, Joyce’s 
3” Ulysses, or something else. Another, given every year, deals with the 
0- nature of poetry—uses Aristotle and the Sidneys. Another, philosophy 
y and mathematics; another, Mein Kampf, or Spinoza’s Political Philo- 
ot sophy, or Marx, or the Republic or the Politics. Some of the themes 


have been requested by students. The project was to read and to 
discuss informally about a table the selected literature, with no 
method save to follow the argument wherever it might lead... . 
.- After years of experience with these conferences, they have recently 
been established as carrying credit—each one semester hour, but a 
student can accumulate as many such units as he pleases. I do not 
know that the credit has contributed anything to actual accomplish- 


% ment itself, but it has given a certain academic stability to the 
‘ conferences, and has enabled students, who otherwise would not 
have been able to include them, to enroll. 
f The success of these conferences has confirmed us in our policy 
L of not increasing the number of standard formal undergraduate 
courses. We propose rather to improve and perhaps to increase the 
number of the conferences. 
Albert G. A. Balz 
. Introduction, It is suggested that this should be a course in 
1 self-understanding : 
r After some experience with typical Mid-Western students I feel 
4 that they can profit most from an introductory course if it fulfills 
a two interrelated functions: 
. A. To make it obvious to them that they have a “Philosophy of 
t Life” which usually is nothing but patchwork, derived from never 
1 investigated and probed influences such as family, friends, school, 


church, etc. 

B. To show that underlying it are a few basic assumptions, such as: 
belief in progress, in the desirability of success, in the existence of 
God ; that our democracy comes close to the ideal of perfect democracy, 
that we are tolerant, although we do not tolerate ideologies which 
we do not like, etc. 
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There are dangers which such a course must be at special pains 
to avoid: 


I am very skeptical of the proposal to start with the discussion of 
the students’ own everyday concerns and problems, as some speakers 
(at the New York conference) urged. It would require far more skill 
than most teachers possess to prevent such discussion from degenerat- 
ing into a mere ‘bull session’, or to succeed through such a frontal 
attack in laying bare the deeper and more abtract issues involved. 

Grace A. deLaguna 


The introductory survey also has its dangers: 


Personally, I react against those introductory courses which synthe- 
size the typical human activities and interests. I cannot feel that such 
a course would bite in at any one point sufficiently to seem real and be 
convincing. Also I think a real synthesis tends to be arrived at by 
the natural expansion of a specific attack at one point. 

Katherine Gilbert 


I am frankly skeptical of the value of the history of philosophy as 
a first or even a second course in the subject. There is much in it 
which seems to ordinary students, if not dead, at least a little musty, 
and I confess to a certain reluctance to taking students who may be 
giving a year’s time to a course in philosophy through the technical 
intricacies of the pre-Socratics or even of the Scholastics. Plato, of 
course, is an exception to any generalization. On the whole if history 
is to be used, my own preference would be to start with Descartes 
who has a deep appeal to the modern mind. 


John W. Nason 


One of the most characteristic difficulties which the teaching of 
philosophy has to encounter nowadays is, in my view, the demand 
to “cover ground”... . In this country and in Europe I have heard 
from hundreds of students that a course in the history of philosophy 
which runs in a short time over dozens of strange names from Thales 
to Bertrand Russell provides the student, of necessity, with too many 
strange undigested bits of human thought and leaves him dis- 
appointed and discouraged. . . . I have always felt that the study 
of philosophy could be made more fruitful if the number of problems 
presented were limited and all energy concentrated on the coming to 
grips with the most vital philosophic issues. . . . The public interest 
in philosophical ethics, I believe, has grown much weaker since 
contemporary ethics, under the leadership of G. E. Moore, Scheler, 
M. Hartmann and W. D. Ross, has shrunk away from any detailed 
discussion of master-morality and ethical relativism just at a time 
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when these faiths filled the air and are experiencing their greatest 
triumphs in public life. 
David Baumgardt 


Histories of philosophy have too often been written in such a 
manner as to leave the casual student—the one we deal with most— 
with the impression that the history of philosophy is a chronology of 
fruitless disputation and wrangling carried on in the most abstruse 
fields. 


H. G. Schrickel 


Such historical courses ought to deal with ideas in their concrete 
secular relations and not merely with their inner and theoretical 
relations. Too many courses represent the onward march of philo- 
sophy as a succession of trapeze acts, performed in vacuo. The 
opposite extreme is to “explain” every idea as the result of food 
supply and a favorable balance of trade. What I should prefer to 
see is something else altogether—a history of ideas showing how 
actual living philosophers through the centuries grapple both with 
their predecessors’ technical problems and with the imponderable 
“requirements” of their time or their individual personality. The 
varying degrees to which these and other discernible factors concur 
to produce a particular system can be estimated in such a way as 
to give the student an analytical skill which will prevent his falling 
into the usual traps of over-abstraction, childish debunking, or crude 
materialism. 


ee Jacques Barzun 


If sound philosophical methods are to be inculcated, the whole 
teaching of philosophy in colleges and universities must be revised. 
Philosophy is presented to students abstractly; but no philosophy is 
significant apart from the culture in which it is embedded, and out 
of which it grew. A substitute for sound teaching of the history of 
philosophy has been to transform the problems of the ancients into 
modern problems, of which the Greek thinkers were quite innocent. 
These ancient thinkers are presented to students as morons discussing 
German philosophy; but they were not dullards, and they were not 
discussing German philosophy. I spent many years learning Greek 
philosophy as conventionally presented; and the rest of my life has 
been devoted to unlearning those erroneous presentations. To find 
out what Aristotle was talking about I had to go back to Homer, 
Pindar, Hesiod, Euripides, and other ancient writers. I had also to 
learn a little Greek in order to determine when translators were 
actually presenting the thought of a classical writer, and when they 
were confusing the issues. I have demonstrated that it is possible to 
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interpret the Greek philosophers adequately through study of their 
cultural matrixes. When I discovered that Aristotle’s psyche is not 
anything that the word “soul” implies to modern Christians, and 
not to be confused with Plato’s psyche; when I discovered what the 
term nous meant to Aristotle’s contemporaries and predecessors; 
Aristotle began to make sense. . . . The notions presented in the 
conventional histories of philosophy, I found to be quite misleading: 
concealments of the actual points and problems. 
..... Knight Dunlap 


Ethics. The content of this course offers a bone of mild conten- 
tion: 

In ethics I think the course should begin with an historical account 
of the development of the moral tradition from the primitive to the 
ethics of the great civilized cultures. It should then outline the 
principal types of ethical theory so as to acquire the tools of intelligent 
criticism. Finally it should present a brief critique of some of our 
principal institutions (the state, property, etc.) in the light of these 
principles of criticism and the ideals of the ethical tradition. 


I have found that by minimizing the emphasis on the formal 
theories and the historical in my ethics courses, they have picked up 
in interest and increased in numbers. . . . By giving some attention 
to such fields as medical, legal, and business ethics the course has 
gained a new contemporary interest and we have many pre-legal and 
pre-medical students. 


Harold H. Titus 


Ethics provides a good opportunity for bringing home to the 
student the value of analysis: 


I think most of us who have taught philosophy tend to shy a little 
away from popular excursions into the philosophy of life. Reacting 
against that we make our courses technical and often too abstract. 
Ethics offers the easiest field in which to combine the very practical 
problems facing students with an analysis of the real issues involved, 
since one can with a little skill lead almost any student from a social 
or fraternity problem back to an ultimate question of good or bad, 
right or wrong. 


John W. Nason 


And also to carry him on to the great “philosophies of life”: 
We have worked out a course in values, illustrated by five great 
philosophical religions, namely, Confucianism, Buddhism, Stoicism, 
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Epicureanism and Judaeo-Christian followed by the consideration of 
values as they appear in certain great literatures. Under this section 
appear, Socrates—Dependence on Self-knowledge; Boethius—The 
Value of the Philosophic Life; Dante—On the Emancipation of the 
Human Spirit ; Rousseau—The Democratic Way of Life; Nietzsche— 
The Will to Power; Pasteur—The Scientific Quest for Reality. The 
reaction of our students so far has been unusually fine. 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling 


Logic. This was much discussed in the conferences; it crops up 
less often in the correspondence. However, there are some decided 
views : 


It is a question whether courses in logic ever teach anyone how to 
think. It is my guess, however, that one easy and interesting approach 
to the subject is through the study of fallacies, especially those that 
occur in everyday discourse on vital and important subjects. I have a 
suspicion that to many students the chapter on fallacies is the only 

interesting portion of a logic textbook. 


In Logic I do not regard the strictly formal discipline as the best 
introduction. I think it should begin with an account of the main 
types of logical theory and methods of enquiry and proof, and then 
devote about equal time to the analysis of arguments for material and 
formal fallacies and the discussion of scientific method. 

A. C. Garnett 


Logic offers unusual opportunities for a worthless projection of 
the professor’s ego into the course. In one institution of which I 
know logic has degenerated into entertainment through playing with 
paradox and clever casuistry. The teacher acknowledges that the 
results are negative and sceptical, but his . . . cleverness attracts a 
certain class of sophomoric students. . . . Philosophy will remain for 
them ... parlor amusement. 

A second fault of our logic courses is detailed concern with the 
development of symbolic forms which are not and cannot be used 
by the student for the solution of problems which he faces in daily 
life. . . . Such courses waste students’ time. 


Logic in its various branches has become a kind of craze. For 
instance, in Runes’ Dictionary of Philosophy, published a few years 
ago, I notice that Logic is given twenty-three columns while three 
and a half columns are devoted to ethics. 


G. T. W. Patrick 
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Aesthetics. An experienced teacher of the subject reports an 
experiment : 

Dissatisfied with all the regular textbooks in aesthetics, I started 
out two years ago to plan a course of my own that would be both 
comprehensive and at the same time engaged with the student’s own 
experiences. I planned out what I thought would be a natural 
dialectical expansion of the elementary aesthetic experience of liking 
a particular room. The first day we met I required the students to 
report the characteristics of the room they knew that they liked 
best with the reasons for their liking. This little initial problem was 
designed to set the students’ minds in action and to furnish a type of 
aesthetic inquiry into the meaning of the spatial arts. I classified the 
reasons they assigned for their preferences. With some ingenuity 
(I hope not too much), I drove the drawing out of the values into 
analyses of the ideas of proportion, harmony, color, symbolism, ete. 
For readings I sent them to writers of different periods and postulates: 
Alberti, Vitruvius, Berenson, Santayana, Hogarth, Roger Fry, Van 
Gogh, Ruskin, S. Giedion, Joan Evans, Michelangelo, S, Alexander, 
Inigo Jones, Annibale Caro. In the second semester, I developed what 
I wished to say about the temporal arts by making an initial problem 
of a liked speech. 

Katherine Gilbert 


Social Philosophy. In one institution at least, this course has had 
a notable development : 

A course in Modern Social Philosophies has been our most popular 
course for a decade (offered in two sections). I have been surprised 
that not more schools offer such a course. At Denison it is a course 
dealing with the ideology underlying capitalism, socialism, com- 
munism, fascism, the cooperative movement, etc., and it is recom- 
mended by the heads of some other departments (notably the 
economics department) for their majors... . We are now offering 
a new course “The Philosophy of Civilization” which is making use 
of the large number of books in this field and of books dealing with 


the current crisis. 
ee Harold H. Titus 


Oriental Philosophy. Three philosophers foresee an increasing 
importance for this study: 

We Westerners have been rather provincial in our traditional 
educational outlook and have neglected, perhaps to our hurt and 
certainly to our ignorance, the views and systems of Orientals; if 
we are to achieve in greater measure the point of view of world- 
citizens, as seems essential in the future, this neglect must be 
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remedied not only in philosophy but in other fields as well. Doubtless 
it would be very unfortunate if every institution of higher learning 
should undertake to bring in ‘experts’ on sundry Oriental cultures, 
and perhaps the most feasible way to accomplish the desiderated 
end would be for certain institutions, willing and financially able, to 
attempt the experiment with intensive courses in chosen fields; but 
in the face of what promises to be forced upon us by the present 
upheaval, something apparently should be contemplated in this 
direction. 
G. Watts Cunningham 


Is it likely to happen as a result of the War that departments of 
philosophy in this country should assume a larger responsibility for 
giving instruction in oriental philosophy? If so, what are the best 
ways in which this obligation might be assumed? At one end of the 
scale I should suppose that there was room for a limited number of 
graduate institutions that would offer highly specialized work in 
this subject. In the interests of scholarship, work at this level would 
have to be highly specialized and also highly endowed since the 
number of students would never be large. I am inclined to think that 
superficiality is a real danger; at any rate we should certainly look 
askance at a Chinese who described himself as a specialist in occidental 
civilization or even in occidental philosophy if he carried on his 
study of the latter in conjunction with a specialist’s knowledge of 
his own native philosophy. For the future of American scholarship 
I regard it as important that our work in oriental philosophy should 
be expanded with an eye to distant rather than immediate results and 
that the graduate work should be of a sort to lay foundations for a 
permanent structure. On the other hand, there is the question of 
oriental philosophy in the liberal arts college which gives little 
or no graduate work. Here the standard is evidently quite different 
from that of the preceding case, though I should think here also 
superficiality was indefensible. 

G. H. Sabine 


But I must add one point, which actually is nearest to my interest 
at the present time, namely, the international function of philosophy. 
I refer to philosophical co-operation not only with the Latin Ameri- 
cans, but also with scholars in the other United Nations—especially 
in China and India, I should say—and also, as soon as possible after 
the War, with scholars in the present enemy nations. I hope that no 
one will repeat at a session of the philosophical association after the 
War the words which I heard from a distinguished philosopher in 
the ’20s: “You may resume relations with the Germans if you will, 
but as for me, I hate the Germans.” If philosophy cannot assume a 
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more reconciling function than that, it will have committed suicide as 
philosophy. 
Edgar S. Brightman 


Requirement of Philosophy. There is estimable opinion against 
this: 

I don’t think philosophy, even an introductory course, should be a 
required subject. Intelligent youth, left to its natural bent and not 
taught by narrow-minded instructors that philosophy is nonsense, is 
interested in philosophy. If the subject is taught in the positive way 
suggested above, as the search for an intelligent outlook on, and 
reaction to, man’s environment, sooner or later the majority of 
undergraduates will want a taste of it at least. But when it is taught 
as nothing but refutation, or as the introverted study of thinking about 
thinking, students are deeply disappointed or disgusted with it. 
A number of students have said this to me. Subjects like epistemology 
and “Semantics” should be left—if taken at all—to the very end. 

..... W. H. Sheldon 


It would be very unfortunate for philosophers to try to saddle a 
college with a required philosophy course. If it did, I am sure it 
would be an ill-fated plan in general. Only in a few favored places 
(apart from those now having such required courses) would there 
be any success, depending upon special circumstances. The real 
problem is proper advisement, and not compulsion. 

‘Marvin Farber 


| And also for it: 


I am coming slowly and reluctantly to the view that philosophy 
ought 'to be required for a degree in every liberal arts college, a 
minimum of six semester hours. Nothing else, I believe, will arouse 
the undergraduate mind sufficiently. 

Edgar S. Brightman 


There is an absurd idea that teachers should avoid getting into a 
rut by giving different courses every year. On the contrary the 
teachers’ main energies should be given to the teaching of a few 
compulsory standard courses, each teacher teaching the same such 
course year after year. He will improve if he is any good at all; 
and compulsory dilettantism improves nobody. All these courses 
should be “straight” courses; and any one who deviates extensively 
into history (which is an easy way of going on talking indefinitely) 
should be promptly fired—or else promoted to a cell in the library. 
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Graduate Study. It is urged that greater care be taken in the 
admission of graduate students : 


As for the prospective teacher of philosophy or professional 
philosopher who does wish to specialize in the field and continue with 


-graduate work: entirely too much stress is laid, by the teacher of 


philosophy, on the mere expression of such a desire. All such students 
are welcomed with open arms, whether or not they are fitted for the 
work or will prove a credit to the profession. In my experience as a 
student and teacher, most of these students should have been dis- 
couraged from proceeding further; not by any negative prohibitions, 
but simply by the maintenance of scholastic and other standards. 
Almost everywhere there are waiting lists of men and women, 
desiring to teach philosophy, ill-equipped in many obvious ways; but 
assuming that, by virtue of their having obtained the Ph.D., the 
philosophical or teaching “world owes them a living”. They rightly 
bedevil the very persons who should have prevented them from 
proceeding so far in their studies, and they are no credit to philo- 
sophy or to the teaching profession. Students subjected to their 
activities react unfavorably to philosophy ever after, and these 
incompetents merely multiply their own difficulties in securing 
employment. 
..... Carl F. Taeusch 


I would suggest that the Commission . . . give attention to the 
possibility of making use of the Graduate Record Examinations as 
a means of selecting (or as a help in selecting) graduate students in 


Philosophy. It seems to me that for the selection of holders of 


fellowships or scholarships the results of these examinations might 
be of great assistance. In any case, I am inclined to think that some 
trial of them should be made by institutions interested in improving 
the quality of graduate instruction in Philosophy. 


a Glenn R. Morrow 


There is much sentiment in favor of broadening the scope of 
graduate study: 

I have long agreed with William James’s advice that students 
would do best to prepare themselves in philosophy and in some other 
connecting field. I should like to see such two-fold (or multiple) 
preparation become generally required of philosophy candidates for 
higher degrees. Those accepted on the basis of competence in the 
traditional philosophical studies alone should become the exceptions 
rather than vice versa as is now the case. 

H. L. Friess 
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We need to broaden the scope of philosophical training—particu- 
larly for graduate students, who are to be the teachers of philosophy 
in their turn—making it include studies that lie outside the field of 
philosophy proper. ... We should all agree that one cannot write on 
metaphysics without having studied the work of metaphysicians; but 
we should also realize that one cannot write on metaphysics without 
doing what the older metaphysicians did as a matter of course— 
namely, examining all those approaches to a knowledge of the world 
which were then available. In our own day, I should consider it 
presumption for a man to write on metaphysics without a thorough 
knowledge of the sciences. 

I fully realize that if this broadening of philosophical training 
were put into effect, even in a partial way, it would greatly increase 
the time needed for graduate study. Yet this, however disadvantageous, 
seems warranted by the probable results. 

Charles L. Stevenson 


Major students in philosophy must be educated so that they will 
be able to teach not only courses of a specialized nature in the field 
but also courses in other fields. No person preparing to teach philoso- 
phy should receive a graduate degree in philosophy without having 
the minimum qualifications for teaching at least one other subject. 
This probably means sacrificing some of the more specialized advanced 
courses of study. But this is a small cost for the additional job 
security that would follow from such an education. 


As a practical suggestion to implement the possibility of philosoph- 
ers’ cultivating fields other than those of philosophy in the narrow 
sense, I should like to recommend that the Commission investigate 
the possibilities of establishing post-doctoral fellowships open to those 
who are qualified for advanced study in related fields. 

Bertram Morris 


I think that we in Philosophy should tighten up our training of 
graduate students and take systematic measures to make certain that 
before writing their Ph.D. dissertations they should have gained a fair 
knowledge of the traditional divisions of philosophy: logic, episte- 
mology, ethics, esthetics and metaphysics. As a means to this end I 
would favor abolishing the mark of (h) and requiring a grade of 
A, B or C in all courses that are to be counted for a degree, The 
prevailing custom of accepting mere attendance or residence credit, 
seems to have been derived first from a thoughtless borrowing from 
continental European universities and second from a mistaken notion 
that when a student passes from an undergraduate to a graduate status 
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he becomes a different kind of being and no longer needs the check-up 
of required papers and examinations. Many first-year graduate stu- 
dents in Philosophy are inferior to good undergraduates. I think, 
moreover, that the better graduate students would actually welcome a 
stiffening and regularizing of requirements, which of course would 
not interfere with their privilege of visiting classes in which they 
were not enrolled. 

I should like to see the doctoral dissertation in Philosophy broadened 
in character. A considerable degree of specialized scholarship is of 
course necessary, but it should be supplemented so as to convey some 
notion of the candidate’s philosophic creed and his general outlook on 
life. This should be done if only because the Ph.D. has come to be 
generally regarded as a license to teach in a college or university, and 
it is absurd to suppose that the plodding industry that enables a 
man to dig up some little point not previously noted in the life or 
doctrine of a philosopher is any real measure of the man’s ability 
as either a teacher or thinker. There is today an increasing number 
of educational critics who are coming to regard the over-specialized 
Ph.D. as dangerously near to a “racket”. 

ven es W. P. Montague 


It is a poor rule that does not work both ways; other specialists 
might well know more of philosophy: 

At the present time—in contrast with earlier periods—many of the 
persons on the faculties of colleges and universities have little or 
no knowledge of philosophy. In consequence philosophy does not get 
the recognition it deserves from faculties when, in councils, they 
decide on questions of curricula. . . . Something should be done to 
remedy this as far as possible in the future. One step in this direction 
would be the encouragement of candidates for the Ph.D. degree in 
subjects other than philosophy, having the intention to teach, to 
adopt philosophy as a Minor for that degree. 


Alban G. Widgery 


Advanced study should view philosophies in their cultural 
settings : 

Advanced courses should pay far more attention than is usually 
given to the cultural setting, scientific and social, of the great 
philosophic writings. What is true of the past is equally true of the 
present: living philosophic thought is inevitably bound up with the 
scientific theory of today, as well as with the great social and political 
issues which confront us. 

Grace A. deLaguna 
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Are there too many graduate schools? 

The number of graduate schools in Philosophy should be limited. 
It would be better for those who are to teach Philosophy to have 
help to attend a few first-class institutions than to be tempted by the 
convenience of nearer and cheaper second-rate ones. I think the 
tendency to multiply graduate schools over the country waters down 
the quality of the graduate work. 

Katherine Gilbert: 


Philosophy in Junior Colleges and Secondary Schools. Many 
persons of experience think that philosophy may be begun with 
profit below the college level: 


I have always thought that students should have some exposure 
to Philosophy in high school. Would it be possible to recommend a 
high school course that would approach the problem of clear thinking? 

M. T. McClure 


I should recommend an elective course in philosophy for seniors 
in high school. 


Herman H. Horne 


I have had some experience teaching simple philosophical ideas to 
high school seniors and I believe that much can be done at that level 
which has so far been neglected. If students could be awakened to the 
value of philosophical thought while still in high school their in- 
tellectual maturity would be hastened and they would profit from 
college study sooner. Philosophers, as a professional group, must try 
to create an appreciation for their work at an early age. 

Louis W. Norris 


I have experimented with elementary courses in philosophy for 
our two-year non-academic junior-college students. I find that the 
theme of American Ideals works very well for this purpose. I have also 
tried to develop for the same group a course in Effective Thinking, 
which is a mixture of elementary psychology, logic, and semantics. 
For academic students I have used discussions about education as an 
introduction to some of the problems of philosophy. 

Elmo A. Robinson 


Junior colleges are comparatively new institutions frequently draw- 
ing students from a social stratum of the population with little cul- 
tural background. Since this is the case, it seems particularly im- 
portant that courses should be provided which give students a knowl- 
edge of their heritage of ideas and values. . . . Philosophy courses 
taught as stepping-stones to higher courses would not serve this 
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purpose. The course I have in mind would be difficult to organize and 
to teach. However, it seems to me its value might be enormous. 
Byron S. Hollinshead 


The Teaching of Philosophy. There is a widespread opinion that 
philosophy is now lacking in teachers of power and distinction: 
The impact of any subject on the student in the liberal arts college 
is no greater than the teacher or teachers in those subjects. It seems 
late in the day to start a hunt for “the function of philosophy in 
liberal education”. We should hunt for stronger teachers. 
A. J. Carlson 


There has been some failure to appoint persons of the highest 
intellectual capacity, breadth of culture, and sensitive and generous 
manners to the leading posts in the business of philosophy. . . . 
Philosophy is thus symbolized to the rest of the academic community 
and the surrounding area in a way that injures philosophy’s case. 

.... Katherine Gilbert 


The trouble it seems is not with philosophy, but with philosophers. 
Our business consequently is not to try to make philosophy popular 
but to make philosophers human. 


The primary cause of philosophy’s low estate today is incompetent 
teachers. This incompetency arises in large part from the teachers’ 
lack of experience in the life of the Nation and the world about 
them. They hand us pale replicas of images of feelings which someone 
else experienced, not something they themselves extracted from the 
crucible of life in the raw. They are academicians not philosophers. 
In my opinion, few men are likely to become competent teachers 
of philosophy until they have spent fifteen or twenty years of their 
maturity in useful vocations other than teaching. Without such ex- 
perience they will have little or nothing to give to their students except 
a rehash of what someone else has written of a world that differed 
very greatly from the complex civilization in which we now find our- 
selves. 

Wilhelm Anderson 


With regard to the extent to which philosophy courses are fulfilling 
their function, I should say that on the whole they were doing it very 
badly. I should assign the following reasons: 

1. Poor teaching personnel. In philosophy more than in most sub- 
jects smaller colleges often prefer a man whose opinions are “safe” 
rather than one who has ability. As a result, students lose interest and 
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the courses merely lead students to avoid further contact with philoso- 
phy. The teaching of philosophy is different from the teaching of 
almost any other subject in that there is no set content to an intro- 
duction to philosophy as there is to a course in, say, European History 
or physics. This means that, to a large extent, subject matter as well 
as manner of presentation are determined by the instructor. In the 
hands of a competent man this works excellently, but with an in- 
competent instructor the results are very bad. I do not believe that 
anything can be done with regard to the people already teaching, 
but more care could easily be exercised by the graduate schools. 

2. A second difficulty lies in the use of textbooks of systematic 
philosophy. They have the advantage of making a course easy to out- 
line and present. They are, however, inevitably superficial, generally 
biassed and often are little more than a catalogue of problems and 
solutions. . . . Recently a number of cheap editions of sources and 
several good anthologies have appeared. Their universal adoption 
would make the teaching of philosophy tremendously more effective. 

3. Philosophical faculties tend to stick too closely to technical 
philosophy. A recent meeting of the Association recommended in- 
clusion of courses in philosophy of education in the curriculum. Simi- 
larly more courses in political philosophy should be added. Also courses 
showing the relationship of philosophy and literature. 

Paul Henle 


Teachers are sometimes appointed for reasons other than their 
competence in philosophy : 

The late H. B. Smith told me about the extent of the appointment 
of non-philosophers to philosophy positions in this country. He served 
on an A.P.A. committee which was concerned with that problem. 
Can we not enforce, legally, in some way, a policy on all institutions 
of higher learning which would require the approval of the A.P.A. 
in such cases? Perhaps a better plan would be restricting the authorisa- 
tion of teachers of philosophy to persons whose credentials satisfy 
an educational committee of our A.P.A. The American Council on 
Education might be able to offer advice on such a proposal. 


Some conditions of effective teaching: 


Since the goal of philosophy is a wisdom which is more than mere 
understanding, the philosophic enterprise is not merely intellectual 
but moral as well. This cannot be ‘taught’, but it can be learned 
through association. Now there are certain specific virtues which are 
at once essential to the quest for wisdom and yet only to be realized 
through participation in the quest. Among these are intellectual in- 
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tegrity and courage, tolerance and objectivity of attitude, patience 
and humility. These virtues are, to be sure, important for the pursuit 
of any knowledge, but they are indispensable in philosophy, since it 
is peculiarly concerned with men’s most basic beliefs and their deepest 
hopes and fears. If the teacher of philosophy does possess these 
virtues—as he must if he is to succeed as a teacher—they will in- 
evitably appear in all his intercourse with his students. He ‘teaches’ 
them first, by exhibiting them in his own attitudes and behavior, and, 
secondly, by requiring them of his students—not directly, of course, 
but by making such particular demands of them as can only be satis- 
fied through the exercise of these virtues. 
Grace A. deLaguna 


I am convinced that philosophy cannot be rendered effective in de- 
veloping “a free and reflective life” by any special sort of courses 
nor special methods of instruction nor any particular kind of col- 
laboration between teachers of philosophy and other teachers nor by 
showing students how philosophy has practical bearing upon human 
affairs... . Neither can philosophy be rendered effective by teaching 
something else in the name of philosophy in order to win the interest 
of students, nor by mixing philosophy judiciously with a seasoning 
of other subjects known to be interesting such as social problems, 
psychopathology and others. . . . If the teacher’s purpose is to con- 
tribute toward the solution of certain problems that are imperatively 
urgent in the conduct of human living (we do not mean ethical 
problems only), then he is most likely to accomplish what the com- 
mission seeks. 

sie Henry N. Wieman 


Why is it that a good many undergraduates wake up, philosophic- 
ally speaking, when they strike Schopenhauer or William James? 
Simply because these two thinkers deal more directly than some 
others with recognizable portions of life... . The teacher’s attitude 
should take in and sympathize with the student’s skepticism to the exact 
degree that that skepticism represents a wre feeling and not a 
sophomoric affectation. 


One great need, in my opinion, is that of attaining greater clarity, 
both in stating philosophical questions and in establishing answers to 


them. To paraphrase G. E. Mooré: Our difficulties often come from > 


trying to answer questions without having decided just what question 
we are asking. Studies in logic, methodology, and language are a 
valuable corrective in this regard. Yet I do not expect much to come 
from developing them as disciplines in themselves, relatively cut off 
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from the general currents in philosophy. Rather, I should like to see 
full attention given to quite traditional, systematic problems—such 
as determinism-freedom, the nature of the self, the foundations of 
ethics, etc-—where to the old problems will be brought the freshness 
of a more exact approach. 

wees Charles L. Stevenson 


If philosophy is what I do, then I should imagine its most useful 
function would be to make men more critical of their assumptions. 
There are of course situations in which men have to make a decision 
whose outcome is very uncertain. I shouldn’t like to so form my 
students’ minds that in such cases they would be paralysed. To teach 
the critical method without paralysing the power to act is a pretty 
delicate matter and I confess that I can see no general principles 
which can be laid down in advance to guide us. 


The philosopher who has influenced me most is Plato, not because 
I accept all of his conclusions, but because (1) he realized the duty 
of the philosopher to society as well as to truth; (2) he shared with 
his students the process of integrating experience, instead of forcing 
his dogmas on them; (3) he wrote clearly and interestingly. Bertrand 
Russell, among modern philosophers, appeals to me for the same 
three reasons. 

ies Walter R. Agard 


The young teacher is too likely to echo the graduate school: 

The student of philosophy who comes from graduate school to his 
first teaching position tries to give (I speak for myself) a diluted 
version of graduate work to undergraduates, scarcely realizing how 
little he is able to convey and how little of what he does convey 
looms up in the undergraduate’s mind as having more than fleeting 
worth, . . . He usually makes the egregious error of believing that 
undergraduate courses are preparations for graduate work. The 
graduate curriculum thus becomes the pattern, albeit in a simplified 
form, of what the undergraduate curriculum should be. 

oor Bertram Morris 


Most Ph.D.’s in philosophy teach undergraduates. Most under- 
graduates will not go to graduate schools, to say nothing of taking 
advanced degrees in philosophy. Yet we persist in treating our under- 
graduates, from the points of view of both method and curriculum, 
as if they were embryo doctorate candidates. Hence three needs: 

(1) a realization that we are not primarily a self-perpetuating 
body, that the overwhelming majority of our students have no pro- 
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fessional interest in philosophy, that most of our teaching must be 
fitted into a liberal arts pattern of which it is only a part. 

(2) a realization that teaching ability is more important than 
eminent, as distinguished from sound, scholarship in teaching under- 
graduates. Instructors should be hired and promoted more on the basis 
of their ability to handle students than on the amount of their produc- 
tive scholarship. We need more George Herbert Palmers. There are 
many able scholars in our field but few good teachers at the under- 
graduate level. 

(3) the planning of the undergraduate offering to make its chief 
contribution to students majoring in other fields. 

Roger W. Holmes 


Discussion and lecture have their respective advantages: 

I would suggest that seminars only be provided to students in 
philosophy. It is all right for a physicist to lecture to fifty or sixty 
students, but I could never see the justification, apart from financial 
considerations, for this sort of thing in philosophy courses. There 
ought to be a give and take between the professor and the student; 
he ought to be made to feel that he is not getting “facts”, but that, 
rather, he is engaging, with the professor, in a quest. The skill of 
inquiry must be acquired by him—the skill and habit. This, I think, 
can be done only when the group is small. 

Milton R. Konvitz 


The only other thing I am minded to say is that the best method 
of instruction in philosophy, in my opinion, is (a) lectures combined 
with serious essay-writing (b) small discussion-groups and larger- 
scale occasional debates, (a) is necessary and should come first be- 
cause the subject requires wide and systematic treatment, not snap- 
decisions and smart back-chatting. If (a) is covered adequately (b) 
is the best way of stimulating the pupils and getting them to move. 
The method, however, requires a very large number of very good, 
very quick-witted and very sympathetic teachers, I doubt whether 
even America can supply enough. If there are doubts about (b)’s 
feasibility it is wise to rely principally upon (a)... . In advanced 
work discussion is better than lecturing; and books are usually better 


than even a careful course of lectures. 
are John Laird 
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DISCUSSION 


THE STATUS OF KEY CONCEPTS IN 
ETHICAL THEORY 


In almost every ethical theory of the past there is to be found 
some central notion which occupies an exalted position, gives 
dramatic tone to the system, serves as a watchword, swallows up. 
its rivals by exhibiting them as merely special cases of itself, 
induces reverence, and eventually serves as an ultimate value and. 
in many cases as a key to ultimate ethical truth. Reason has, of 
course, been a favorite. In Plato there is continual reference to 
the form of the Good, which turns out to be a stress on harmony 
under the rule of the rational element in the soul. In Aristotle 
there is the pursuit of the mean by the good man, that is, action 
“towards the right person, to the right extent, at the right time, 
with the right motive, and in the right way”. The Stoics provided 
the general formula of following nature. The mediaeval tradition 
stressed the avoidance of sin. The Kantian key lies in the notion 
of universalizing the maxim on which you act. The British idealists 
stressed creation of unity in the self, while Bentham’s imperative 
was to maximize pleasure. Royce wanted us to be loyal above 
all else, while Pater recommends that we burn with a hard gem- 
like flame. Santayana talks continually of harmony of impulses 
and interests, while Dewey’s emphasis is on the manifestation 
of intelligence in the continual process of conduct. 

Such concepts function in an ethical theory in at least three 
different ways: 

(1) as empirically discoverable values 

(2) as unavoidable values 

(3) as structural properties of moral activity. 

There is sometimes a kind of progression from the first to the 
last of these functions, as a key concept grows to eminence, sheds 
the earthy associations of its origins, spreads its dominion over 
other formerly coordinate values, and eventually is regarded as 
the central element of the conceptual structure in which values 
are to be organized. This is by no means an inevitable process, 
but its occurrence has been sufficiently frequent in ethical theories 
to merit careful notice. 
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(1) In the simplest and most straightforward sense, these key 
ethical terms may be taken to designate values found in experi- 
ence. We learn that reason is a good as we learn that friendship 
is a good; we find we love harmony as we find we love conversa- 
tion. Scientific analysis enables us to draw a generalization and 
offer a universal hypothesis. If thereafter a situation including 
an act of friendship has not a resultant positive value, the hypothe- 
sis bids us look for something other than the element of friendship 
as the source of reduction in value. A conventional or postula- 
tional note may enter after a while if we assume that where 
such other negative elements are not found it is because we 
have been unable to find them. But the general statement “Friend- 
ship is good” need not harden into an absolute. That friendship 
as such is a positive value might have been rejected, had such 
been the lesson of experience; certainly it may be refined and 


different types distinguished (e.g. blind devotion as against mu- 


tual love in the light of a common good), so that only such-and- 
such types of friendship might be considered good per se. This 
new hypothesis about a purely positive value might then itself 
undergo a similar process of refinement. 

The statement that rationality is good may be regarded as em- 
pirical in precisely this sense. Men try to give reasons for their 
conduct and aim at some degree of organization in their lives. 
So far rationality like friendship has an identifiable content and 
is correlated with empirical procedures for recognizing its pres- 
ence. We may, for ¢xample, look to see whether a man has the 
habit of seeking evidence for his beliefs in thought and action, 
or whether he tends to dismiss reflection and to act immediately 
on the basis of habit or impulse. Rationality has thus an identifi- 
able content both where it is valued and where its worth is re- 
jected, as by those who appeal instead to the values of irrationality, 
described in terms of instinct or some other confused notion. In 
observing bizarre conduct, however, we often introduce the hy- 
pothesis that there is some logic behind it which we have not 
grasped. As in the case of friendship a conventional or postula- 
tional note may enter if we lean heavily on this hypothesis. Or 
again our conception of rationality may itself be refined to dis- 
tinguish, for example, between a conscious plan and the kind 
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of pattern of purpose assumed in analyses according to Freudian 
theory. 

If this empirical interpretation be taken of key ethical con- 
cepts, their central role in ethical theories represents merely a 
strong or broad valuation which has wide applicability within the 
system and comes to act as a standard for the rejection or accept- 
ance of lesser values and courses of conduct. Any strong purpose 
plays such a role on a small scale, What characterizes the key con- 
cepts on this interpretation is simply that they are assigned key 
positions in the task of organizing values. 

(2) There is a ready transition from predominance to unavoid- 
ability. The defenders of rationality may argue, for example, 
that even the completely arbitrary man has as his principle or 
reason “Follow the impulse of the moment”. The assertion that 
rationality is a good thus loses its identifiable empirical content 
and becomes reckoned as necessary and a priori. Whereas from an 
empirical standpoint its regulative character was exhibited by dis- 
covering that it functioned in fact as a standard for men’s delibera- 
tions or decisions, the partisans of the a priori argue that it is reg- 
ulative because men follow it even when they seek to avoid it. 

In the same way the other key concepts listed above have fre- 
quently been given the status of unavoidable values. You cannot 
consciously choose evil according to Plato, because all choice is 
under the guise of the good, so that you are really choosing the 
apparent good. If you restrict instead of maximizing pleasure, it 
is either because you take greater pleasure in restriction, or think 
that is the maximum attainable by you. If you break every tie and 
follow selfish interest with sufficient intensity, Royce might still 
call you loyal, though to a narrow cause. If you suppress defi- 
nite desires you are creating harmony, but on a lower level or 
narrower basis. A mere modus vivendi of almost conflicting de- 
sires is still a kind of unity in the eyes of the British idealists. 
The common order to follow your nature is an obvious blank 
cheque. Though Kant does not use it so, to universalize might mean 
simply that when you make an exception of yourself you must 
find some mark in your character or situation by which to qualify 
the rule and create a fresh universal. While not all the key concepts 
have sought this inviolable status, we must regretfully confess 
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that all too many, especially of the widely prevalent ones, have 
been content with such an easy victory for their ultimate bases. 

A corollary of this approach is the attempt of such notions 
to absorb one another. No sooner has one of them won an easy 
victory on the home ground of its own ethical theory, than it 
embarks on the imperialistic venture of reducing its rivals in their 
own domains to dependency upon it. Thus in Plato’s mode of 
speech each of the remaining key concepts can readily become a 
special kind of good. On Royce’s view they become elements of 
loyalty or causes to which loyalty is attached, or, as he treats the 
major virtues, special cases of loyalty to loyalty. For Santayana 
every moral ideal is an effort to achieve harmony. We should not be 
surprised at these attempts. Once the concept is used in its most 
general or formal sense it is easy to see almost any conduct as 
illustrating it, hence as embodying this unavoidable value. 

These concepts, constituting allegedly unavoidable values, gen- 
erally do not lack an identifiable material content in the ethical 
systems in which they occur; although sometimes considerable 
sifting is required to render the content explicit. In Aristotle, 
for example, we learn both that the mean is what the man of prac- 
tical wisdom would aim at and that the man of practical wisdom 
is recognized as one who aims at the mean. If we add the point 
that the type of action demanded by the mean is sometimes itself 
an extreme one, it is clear that the formal circle can only be broken 
by pointing out some men of practical wisdom or else describing 
specific acts aiming at the mean. Sin is given a very specific in- 
terpretation in the Christian tradition, just as Pater, for his part, 
provides both a psychological and situational account of intense 
feeling and insight. Similarly Royce in his Philosophy of Loyalty 
gives sufficient information to reveal loyalty as an attitude involv- 
ing heightened feeling, greater intensity and resoluteness, and so 
forth; these constitute the empirical meaning of his notion. 

Once the material value-content of these notions in a given 
theory is revealed, the inherent confusion in the whole attempt 
to create unavoidable values out of key concepts is apparent. For 
the unavoidablity is obtained only by employing the terms in a 
highly general sense, broadening their definition and obscuring 
their original content. If any value-content remains, how can 
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unavoidability be a priori? If the value-content is completely re- 
moved, how can the concept continue to represent a value? The 
usual role of this confusion has been to impart a priori neces- 
sity to definite content, and thus to create absolute values. When, 
for example, Royce argues that every virtue is a form of loyalty 
to loyalty, the implication seems to be that the specific character- 
traits by which he previously described loyalty constitute some- 
how necessarily the sum of human goodness. Such concepts as 
unity, harmony, and even in some respects intelligence, have been 
major offenders in this fashion. 

I do not mean that all discourse about unavoidable values is 
guilty of the confusion here pointed out. There is a perfectly in- 
telligible sense in which a value may be discovered to be un- 
avoidable, but this is a proposition about the occurrence of the 
value and it is a proposition of biological, psychological or social 
science. Thus that some values will cluster around food-tastes 
is probably unavoidable for human beings who have constantly 
to replenish themselves. Similarly a good case can be made for 
the unavoidability of the value of reasoning among men even when 
they protest against reason. This is established empirically, e.g., 
by observing that Nazi clamor against reason does not prevent 
their using reason in physics and chemistry for war purposes or 
in the psychology of propaganda. The hypothesis that rational 
methods will unavoidably be valued to some extent is confirmed 
also by a general consideration of the plasticity of man, the flux 
of his environment and the struggle for survival, the frequency 
with which strong needs generate value-attitudes, and, of course, 
the actual history of human life. All these combine to show that 
men do not merely develop and use reason, but that its tremendous 
role and possibilities win them to respect and cherish it. The his- 
tory of the ideal of truth and rationality especially illustrates 
such “unavoidability”. But the reference is to the outcome of 
historical process and is not refuted by occasional individual ex- 
travagant hatred of reason or even occasional group antagonism 
to it. 

(3) The outcome of these difficulties in which the use of a key 
concept as unavoidable value is involved, is sometimes an abandon- 
ment of value-content and even any pretense to value. The ruling 
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concept cuts the chains of its origin. Just as a ruler who finds 
that he cannot hold his place by satisfying solely those who 
brought him to power, proclaims his rejection of partisan inter- 
ests and his devotion solely to the common good, so the key 
concept may declare its value-neutrality. Its universality now 
lies in being a transparent vehicle for the maximum of value. 
It seeks to be reckoned as a central part of the organizational 
structure of moral activity. It is unavoidable but it carries nothing 
of its own with it. It is a necessary category of the practical 
intellect. Reason becomes thus regarded as merely a principle of 
order by which clashing desires achieve a maximum of expres- 
sion. A harmony of demands or claims is simply a mode of their 
maximum fulfillment. The good is merely a way of conceiving 
what all men strive for. Loyalty becomes merely a name for the 
attachment of a person to a goal. Even pleasure ceases to be a feel- 
ing and to be pleased by something means merely to prefer or 
choose it, 

If in such usage all these concepts are merely different ways of 
expressing the idea of maximization of value one is tempted to 
work out a neutral terminology for expressing the structure of 
valuation in choice and in reflection. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether the use of these different concepts in different ethical 
theories may be reduced to varieties of convention with identical 
logical content. It is more likely that ethical neutrality is never 
achieved and that a process of disguised and subtle evaluation is 
introduced in the use of any key concept. 

In order to consider this issue, let us take the concept of harmony 
as an illustration. This is an important concept because of its wide 
applicability. It may be applied to any technique which serves to 
reconcile conflicting desires or tendencies to action in an individual, 
or to satisfy conflicting claims on the part of different individuals 
or groups in society. On a more extensive scale, it may refer to 
a way of building up an individual’s permanent character, or a way 
of building up an orderly society. Both virtues and institutions 
may therefore be treated as forms of harmony. 

If a partisan of harmony set out to consider it a structural 
element,of moral activity he could easily take the proposition “You 
ought to harmonize your values” to be analytic. He would regard 
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it as equivalent to “Harmonizing your values most actualjzes your 
values”, which is equivalent to “Achieving your values in such 
fashion that none or fewer are lost most actualizes your values”. 
In this sense any mode of achieved values might be considered to 
exemplify some degree of harmony, and criticism would be relevant 
only if a higher degree could have been achieved. On such an 
analysis could anyone deny that his main moral business was 
harmonizing ? 

Yet he would do well before acquiescing to look at the history 
of ethical theory and ask whether there do not remain possible 
values in the very structure or minimum meaning of “harmonizing” 
which cannot perhaps be separated from it. The very idea of fitting 
materials together to produce a result is not ethically neutral. It 
calls for a distinction of the materials from the process. Hence 
there is a danger that the materials may be regarded as outside of 
the process, and only the latter be reckoned as proper ethical activ- 
ity. Such uncritical acceptance of original material limits the 
framework of ethical effort. Thus in Plato’s ethics harmony is the 
authoritarian imposition of order by reason on the material of the 
desires whose chaotic character is taken for granted. On the other 
hand in liberal theory, the materials achieve a primacy as claims 
entered, and judgment is merely mediation among them, The police- 
man theory of the state embodied this limited conception of the 
ethical process, and even a service conception of the state or an 
engineering conception of law has tended to take for granted the 
interests to be serviced or fulfilled. It is not surprising then that 
the fascist framework was able to borrow such language and make 
a slogan out of harmonizing or synthesizing classes. 

Any serious art of construction cannot rest content with merely 
sawing or piecing together lumber antecedently provided, but must 
be extended to consideration of the original materials. Even con- 
struction on prefabrication principles allows of redesigning original 
specifications and remodelling material-construction plants. So too, 
any sincere harmonizing of group claims involves more than 
piecing values together; it must envisage the possibilities of re- 
jection, transformation, and even creation. Hence some standard 
of human needs must be developed in terms of which, for example, 
the claims for profit, for education, for food, may be evaluated. 
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Otherwise the call for harmony becomes the demand for sanctifi- 
cation of existent interests in their present strength and a device 
for excluding the pressure of less recognized yet often more 
essential human interests. 

Such a conception of “serious construction” or “sincere harmo- 
nizing” itself clearly embodies values. Thus it illustrates further 
the central contention that there is an ethical potential in even the 
most apparently formal use of this key concept. Only if all value 
elements including the relative value of parts could be rendered 
explicit and introduced as specific portions of the content to be 
harmonized would the harmonizing process itself become the 
transparent one of “maximization”. This is a more difficult task 
than it seems at the outset. In addition to an explicit delineation of 
the harmonizing process and the values embedded in it, subsidiary 
value assumptions would be required in applying the concept. For 
example, a man has two conflicting specific desires. To harmonize 
them is to find a form in which both may be expressed. But this 
involves the discrimination within these desires, of special form 
and substantial content, and the alteration of special form. Even 
assuming agreement on what was the substantial content, the value 
content of the harmony principle is here displayed according as 
one tends to achieve harmony by abandoning special forms or by 
relative suppression of one of the desires. Of course, one feels 
tempted to say that it depends on other factors, but it is precisely 
in the choice of the type of other factors upon which it depends, 
that the valuation lies. Two men are deeply in love with one 
woman. A wins her. Shall B cherish his love and go off to do 
deeds of knightly valor, or shall he say that the object of his love 
was not this Miss X, but a form which may also be elsewhere em- 
bodied ? What factors will be allowed to enter into such a reckoning, 
or will the fact of reckoning itself be deemed ignoble? 

Again, in the process of harmonizing there will be implicit value- 
assumptions concerning the units among which harmony is to be 
achieved, just as Bentham’s claim that every man be treated as a 
unit is itself a value incorporated into the very process of reckon- 
ing a maximum of pleasure.’ In the allotment of scarce goods, for 


*The latter is a good further illustration of the double way in which 
a value may function. To count every man as one may be offered as an 
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example, it will be possible to harmonize desires by wide distribu- 
tion, by reservation for a group selected on some democratically 
approved criterion, or by lot. Furthermore the boundary of a group 
may be shifted according to a standard of inclusiveness—family, 
region, nation, the globe, the sentient world, the present generation, 
or the next centary. 

These fundamental valuations in the very process of harmoniz- 
ing desires or maximizing pleasures are not always recognized as 
functioning values. For example, in the traditional dispute whether 
“character” or “consequences” determines the value of an act, it 
is assumed that either the proponents of character or those of 
consequences must be correct. The hedonistic Utilitarians treat 
character as habits we can count on to yield pleasurable conse- 
quences, The Intuitionists think that when the moralist looks at 
consequences it should be to judge them by the kind of character 
they reenforce. But clearly both are possible and indicate different 
valuations men may make. Some people may find themselves valu- 
ing fundamentally types of character ; others may find their interest 
to lie in special types of objective situations. We are dealing in 
such cases with broad tendencies in value, just as it is, no doubt, 
the case that some men dominantly value. personal relations and 
others manipulation of things. Such values enter pervasively into 
what we mistakenly think of as merely harmonizing existent spe- 
cific values. Comparable illustrations are preference for one or the 
other of : the aesthetic as against the useful, the lasting as against 
the temporary,” the reasoned as against the impulsive, stable forms 
as against general methods, the active as against the contemplative, 
and so forth. 

Because of the pervasiveness and subtlety of such value assump- 
tions it is very unlikely that a key concept of the type we have 
discussed can serve merely to represent the idea of maximizing 
values. One may even wonder beyond that whether there are no 
values embedded in the appeal to maximization itself. While the 


empirically discoverable way of attaining a greater happiness for a greater 
number. But in Bentham’s writings it seems to function more as a value- 
postulate. No doubt its starting-point is empirical—possibly reflection on 
the defects of oligarchy and monarchy in the past. 

_ *Cf. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1154b30: “as it is the vicious man that 
is ee so the nature that needs change is vicious; for it is not simple 
nor good. 
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proposition “More good is better than less good” is analytic if “bet- 


ter” means “more good”, it is an entirely different matter if we re- 
gard it legitimate to draw such inferences as that a man ought always 
to choose the greater good. For clearly there are serious -ethical 
issues involved in such questions as when it is better for a man to 
be contented with his present lot rather than work for a better one. 
If this question be discussed concretely, to “maximize” is given 
the empirical meaning of aiming beyond an existent good and 
involves the reckoning of available means and the costs of further 
effort on the part of the individual. If, however, it be said that 
under some circumstances it is the greater good for a man not to 
seek a greater good, “maximum” is having a more formal or 
neutral sense. The appeal to maximize values has often embodied 
the general value of expansiveness as against security, the dynamic 
urge as against the static, or similar fundamental tendencies. Cer- 
tainly Bentham’s use of the notion of maximizing pleasure breathes 
the whole spirit of expanding profits in the business of living. 

It follows, therefore, that historico-social coordinates are re- 
quired in estimating the ethical charge in the various key concepts 
we have considered. How much of the feeling Aristotle has for 
the mean expresses a cultural value-trait ?* To what extent does it 
express the feeling so prominent in his Politics that the middle 
class is the bearer of social stability ? Such questions are not lightly 
answered, but they cannot be lightly dismissed. For they do not 
concern merely the discovery of the causes of a man’s ethical ideas, 
but constitute part of the ethical content of those ideas. These key 
concepts we have discussed represent general or pervasive values 
that have functioned in a person or group in a regulative fashion. 
They have been held to fairly constantly and usually not put to a 
test. They have been assumed in all or most contexts by the person 
or group, and probably never in fact questioned as they were used 
to test, order and estimate specific values. If we are to construct an 
ethical framework we must achieve as full consciousness as pos- 
sible of the subtle shades of value they contain. 

It is tempting to think of these key concepts as broad values 
acquired over a long period which have enabled men to organize 


*Cf. The description of the role of avoidance of extremes as a central 
trait among the Zuni, in Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture. 
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their conduct and ethical experience successfully—and there is a 
sense in which this is true. But the notion of success itself embodies 
evaluative principles, such as leading on the whole to a more 
comfortable life, a happier life, a more reflective or artistic life. 
That is, the testing of some broad values could only take place in 
terms of other broad values.* Thus the criterion of success is a 
formal notion, which like happiness or any of the other concepts 
examined, may have different content in different ages and societies,’ 
and for different groups. There is accordingly no royal road to the 
estimation of these notions. The most abstract portions of ethical 
theories have themselves been value-carriers even where they sought 
to evade evaluation by posing as structural properties of the moral 
life. 

College of the City of New York ABRAHAM EDEL 

*This must not be misunderstood. Of course all testing is by the particu- 
lar choice in the light of particular values. To speak of testing broad 
values in terms of other broad values refers to the systematization of 
hosts of particular choices. That individuals and groups do have broad 
values is clear from such notions as character, tastes, temperaments, culture- 
patterns, etc. The testing of one broad value by another need not be in 
one direction but may be reciprocal; e.g., a studious boy in contemplating 
a career may choose a field of science because it will make him happy 
and- justify his happiness in turn by the fact that it intensifies his con- 
tribution to knowledge. Similarly, we often justify character-traits by the 


actions they promote, and again justify actions by the kinds of character 
they produce as consequences. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Bradley's Dialectic. By RALPH WitTHINcTon Cuurcu. Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1942. Pp. 189. 


In this thorough and competent study of Bradley’s dialectic of 
quality and relations, Professor Church has a two-fold purpose. The 
dialectic, he tells us, is Bradley’s “method of elucidation”. But it 
has often been misinterpreted, especially at Cambridge, and is hence 
itself in need of elucidation, in order that such “monstrous” assertions 
as the statements of Broad and Ewing that Bradley “denied reality 
to relations”, may be confuted. Moreover, Bradley’s thinking is worth 
understanding on its.own account, and the great master of dialectic 
is not always lucid or patient in marking out the steps by which his 
dazzling conclusions have been reached. Hence there is genuine use- 
fulness in a systematic analysis of the principles on which he proceeds 
and the way in which his conclusions are determined by them. Such 
an analysis Professor Church has given us. And so far as a non- 
Oxonian can judge, he has made a good job of it. It is hard to see 
how more could be got out of the crucial chapter on “Relation and 
Quality” in Appearance and Reality than he has got from it. And his 
general survey is authentically Bradleyan in its picture of the way 
in which (once the principle of relational identity is assumed) quali- 
ties achieve a qualified identity through their differentiations, and 
relations, at once internal and external and hence self-discrepant, 
“break out” endlessly in the process of “fission” which is the self- 
transcendence of sentient experience and the self-movement of thought 
toward its happy suicide in a supra-relational Absolute. If relational 
identity is what you start from, then, within the limits set by Bradley’s 


_version of the nature of “sentience” and the demands of thought for 


ultimate “satisfaction”, this is about what you will get as an account 
of ultimate Reality and its appearances. So far, if Church and Bradley 
are right, a “method of elucidation” can carry you once the first, 
fatal step of the assumption of “relational identity” has been taken. 

The second main purpose of the book, however, is to show that 
this assumption cannot be established by the dialectic since it is pre- 
supposed by it and that, if it is rejected, an alternative method of 
elucidation is open to us. If qualitative identity were not relational 
but rather “an absolute A is A”, then qualities would not need to be 
differentiated by their relations and an alteration in a relation might 
entail a merely numerical difference in the terms related. In that 
case the infinite process involved in the dialectic of quality and 
relation would never even get started. Church maintains that it is 
only by his “doctrinaire” assumption that all differences are differ- 
ences in quality that Bradley eliminates this alternative “elucidation” 
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of experience. If we refuse to make this assumption and choose 
instead the logic of absolute identity, as exemplified in the philosophy 
of Hume, the necessities of Bradley’s dialectic are all evaded. For 
Bradley’s dialectic cannot dispose of Hume, or Hume’s logic refute 
Bradley. “The difference here is that of a disjunction: no qualitative 
identity can be both relational and absolute. This is to say that the 
dialectic of Bradley is utterly different in principle from the logic 
of Hume. Neither one can be expected to answer (as distinguished 
from condemn) the other. They do not speak the same language (173).” 
Any demolition of Bradley that proceeds (in the Cambridge manner) 
on the logic of absolute identity and any answer to Hume that 
assumes the principle of identity in difference (as did the Oxford 
Hegelians) will inevitably beg the question. 

How then are we to decide so momentous an issue? An appeal 
to experience might still seem possible, but Professor Church warns 
us that it must not (if circularity is to be avoided) presuppose a 
doctrine about experience which already construes the given in terms 
of the “continuity” of identity-in-difference or the atomism of in- 
herently self-identical sense qualities. “Any appeal to the given can 
only beg the question for the other fellow” (186). Hence, “each 
student of philosophy can only ask himself about the relevance of the 
one or the other [Hume’s logic or Bradley's dialectic] to what he 
himself finds for examination and elucidation” (ibid.). For such 
an individual a crucial test seems possible. “If identity implies qualita- 
tive difference, then no two experiences can be strictly the same in 
any respect” (187). Hence if the student of philosophy finds in his 
consciousness “two or more experiences that are in any respect 
strictly the same” he will have good ground for rejecting the principle 
of relational identity as an elucidation of his experience. With this 
invitation to the reader to look and see for himself, the analysis is 
concluded. 

The philosophical disjunction thus presented is so drastic in its 
implications that we shall be well advised to scrutinize it with some 
care. The discovery or non-discovery of sensed qualities in any 
respect “strictly identical” seems a perilously slender basis on which 
to stake the claims of a logic or dialectic which, once accepted, will 
justify the most sweeping conclusions, negative and positive, about the 
world and ourselves. For example, there is, or seems to be, change, 
process, or becoming in experience. The Bradleyan dialectic is able 
to elucidate such process, Professor Church tells us, because it 
identifies the contradictory with the contrary and thus, “repudiating 
logic”, yields a middle term between any two opposites. “The change, 
in virtue of which successive items succeed one another, can hardly 
be a self-identical nature or form of any sort. And since no change 
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can be self-identical, no change may be the contradictory of, or merely 
other than, any different change. Thus but one logical alternative 
remains: we must seek to elucidate the nature of process, not by 
any method for which identity is absolute, but rather by a dialectic 
of contraries. This allows us to notice that the identity of any moment 
of process is not absolute but relational” (71-2). 

This passage occurs in the course of Church’s elucidation of Brad- 
ley’s argument and, on first reading, I assumed that it was intended 
merely to present Bradley’s version of the matter. But later on, 


_ where Church is clearly speaking for himself, he repeats the argu- 


ment (¢.g., 149-50 and 161) and throughout the book the expression 
“self-identical and therefore changeless” recurs. It appears, therefore, 
that he accepts the conclusion that the dialectic of contraries, and of 
relational identity, is required for the elucidation of the nature of 
that which changes or is in process. I should have supposed, therefore, 
that if the student of philosophy found in his experience anything 
that changes or is in process, he would have found something to which 
the logic of absolute identity was manifestly inapplicable. He would 
then presumably need to use the dialectic of contraries when he was 
thinking about process and—if he also found exactly matching experi- 
ences—the logic of absolute identity in his analysis of quality and 
relation. Since the disjunction between absolute and relational identity 
is held to be absolute, this would lead to a division of thought against 
itself which neither Hume’s logic nor Bradley’s dialectic could 
sanction. 

The moral would seem to be that basic philosophical issues can 
hardly be settled within the limits in which Professor Church presents 
them. In isolating Bradley’s dialectic from its standpoint and use in 
the philosophy it articulated and defended, he has performed a very 
useful analytic job, and one which Bradley’s own statements in 
Appearance and Reality explicitly invite. But the resulting abstraction 
is chiefly useful, it seems to me, in showing how little, by itself, this 


_ kind of philosophizing can accomplish. The state of mind in which 


sober men are seriously prepared to stake their‘ultimate beliefs about 
human existence on considerations of the way in which the copula 
can unite differences and wandering adjectives come home to roost 
in the Absolute, is a very special state of mind. Important issues 
are involved in the dispute and it is in the course of a singularly 
persistent attempt to think through those issues that the puzzles of 
“quality and relation” arise. But to isolate those puzzles and the 
dialectical machinery set up for their solution from the comprehensive 
work of philosophical thinking in its attempt to give an adequate 
interpretation of experience as a whole and in its ultimate meaning 
is inevitably to trivialize them. For the experience which, in Bradley’s 
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mind, justified the dialectic was not primarily that in which sense 
qualities are scrutinized for conformity or non-conformity to the law 
of identity. It was rather that in which we move from a “lower” toa 
“higher” and more comprehensive grasp of the spiritual reality of the 
universe. The function of the dialectic was to justify this upward 
movement and persuade us that “that in which at our best movements 
we all are forced to believe, is literally true” (Appearance and Reality, 
2nd edition, p. 494). It is therefore not surprising that, in abstraction 
from its philosophical context and function, the Bradleyan dialectic 
seems arbitrary in its premises and but meagerly grounded in experi- 
ence. In carrying through this abstraction to its logical (or dialectical) 
conclusion, Professor Church has helped us to see how little dialectic 
really can determine, even in the philosophy of its most brilliant 
modern practitioner. 


ARTHUR E. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A Contribution to the Theory of the Living Organism. By W. E. 
Acar. Melbourne and London, Melbourne University Press in asso- 
ciation with Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 207. 


In this book the author has combined a number of general proposi- 
tions to serve as a basis for an interpretation of the living organism 
chiefly in terms of its behavior. 

The first chapter sets forth the main thesis that the living organism 
is a subject. All organisms, including cells as well as complex organ- 
isms, are classed as subjects. The characteristic activity of the subject 
is the establishment of its causal relation with its external world. 
This activity the author calls ‘perception’. Causal relations are 
acquired through natural selection; and are all such actions and re- 
actions necessary for growing, living and survival within the subject’s 
environment. 

The word agent expresses a region or nexus of activity within the 
organism. Every subject though a unity has a number of intrinsic 
agencies and sub-agencies which produce a community of actions. 
A lower grade of unity is found in the cell. A cell, though itself a 
subject, is considered as a nexus of active sub-agents; the sub-agents 
referring to protoplasm, chromosomes, cilia and all such active com- 
ponents that subserve living, growing, dividing and other functions. 

A multicellular organism is a hierarchy of interacting cellular 
nexuses, or organizations forming the tissues, organs and reaction 
systems, and thus, a higher grade of agencies is evolved to form the 
higher subject or organism as a whole. The unity and causal relations 
of higher subjects are expressed chiefly through a central agency 
represented by the brain. 
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The unity of the organism is conceived as a synthesis of its parts 
and agencies derived from those of the original cell. Embryonic 
development, as discussed in Chapter V, is conceived of as a long 
train of tectonic actions of embryonic agents directed to the achieve- 
ments of their special acts or hormic goals. Each stage of action may 
be directed to a hormic goal only a little ahead of the present situation. 
In themselves none envisage the final goal or consequence of their 
action. Morphogenetic fields are stimuli to which their constituent 
cells or other agents make specific responses, which accomplish the 
hormic goals. The activities of numerous embryonic agents though 
partly independent produce a unitary organism in which the organs 
function in ways which lead to consequences totally different from 
the tectonic processes by which they were formed. 

The problem how it has come about that these organic agencies 
have limited hormic goals with emergent and totally different biological 
consequences is explained as brought about by the operations of 
natural (favored) selection of random variations. The biological 
agents react in a causal way to various energy fields within and 
without the organism, and the most fitting combinations survive. The 
perfecting effects of evolution and natural selection favoring the 
survival of the fittest agencies and subjects are discussed in Chap- 
ter VI. 

Biological fields which determine the intensities and gradients of 
growth and activities are discussed in Chapter II. Here, too, one is 
introduced to the brain as the Central Agent, to the brain field and 
the dynamic nature of its ordered activities responding to the struc- 
tured order of external energies influencing it. The brain is con- 
ceived of as the Central Agent of the organism and the cells as 
lesser subjects forming a series of intermediate hierarchies or organiz- 
ations in the Central Agent. The primary function of the Central 
Agent is to be aware of an external world acting upon the organisin 
through the senses and to be aware of itself as agent acting back upon 
the external world. Perception is defined as establishment by the 
subject of its causal relation with its external world, at any particular 
moment. 

The word perception as used in this thesis is clearly borrowed from 
activity of the Central Agent, but here it is used in an unrestricted 
sense, broad enough to allow the author to interpolate it into every 
other conceivable situation in which the organism establishes a causal 
relation with its environment. If causal relation must have a new 
name it is regrettable that the author has taken the word perception 
out of its usual context in psychological writings and given it a new 
and unexpected meaning. He leaves it for biology to determine the 
specific nature of these perceiving agencies and their modus operandi 
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in each animal form. It is implied that the agencies have a certain 
morphologic permanence and that some, on the basis of memory, can 
operate in a purposeful way. 

The author falls back on old concepts which still lack clear biological 
definition, such as cognition, conation, feeling, affect, experience, 
memory, purpose, goal, mental factors, mind, and consciousness, to 
mention only a few aspects of the agencies to which perception is 
related. Among others, retention, purposefullness and goal are not 
explained, and thus the whole process of perceiving and learning 
at all levels is left in an intangible state. It is apparent that patterns 
and processes in this field still need elucidation at the hands of neur- 
ologists, physiologists and psychologists before they can be accepted 
as a legitimate part of biological doctrine of the living organism. 


JaMEs W. PAPEZ 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Society and Ideology. An Inquiry into the Sociology of Knowledge. 
By Gerarp L, DeGre. Morningside Heights, New York, Columbia 
University Bookshop. 1943. Pp. x, 114. 

There are several reasons why this publication must be considered 
a failure in its intention to “provide an introduction to the sociology 
of knowledge”. It is stimulating in its perusal of contributions which 
are somewhat neglected in the current discussion, such as the writings 
of Max Scheler and Durkheim. Comments and comparisons are not 
without interest. But there is no apparent system in the selection of 
materials and the attempt at an integration of this field of research 
loses itself in a complicated terminology which—after strenuous efforts 
on the part of the reader—reveals the function of covering up rather 
than solving or clarifying the problems under consideration. Unfortu- 
nately, the author does not seem to have had available the article- 
literature which concerns itself with the problem he is most interested 
in: the relationship between epistomology and the sociology of 
knowledge. 

With the emphasis upon “non-German thinkers”, the author might 
have added to the psychological and socio-psychological aspects of 
ideology-formation. Friedrich Nietzsche and Max Scheler, however, 
are treated extensively. It is hard to explain why only the discussion 
of Karl Marx and Karl Mannheim was left out of a general introduc- 
tion to this field of investigation, particularly as the author is pre- 
occupied with a problem which was visualized clearly by these two 
writers only and more or less neglected by the empirical and descrip- 
tive approach by Nietzsche, Pareto and Durkheim. 

An interesting challenge is implied in the statement “that the 
methodological presuppositions of general sociology are equally 
necessary for the sociology of knowledge” (105). He goes on to 
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show how the sociology of knowledge can arrange itself within the 
frame work of adjustment problems dealing with social action and 
the relationship between social attitudes and social values. This chal- 
lenge may be lost, however, because the author tries to improve upon 
the conceptual frame work of W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki with 
an unnecessarily complicated terminology of his own. 

The dynamic relationship between social attitudes and values is 
paraphrased in the following manner: “. . . the substructure is acted 
upon by the attitudinal structure resulting in the concrete social actions 
which form the superstructure, and the combination of the concrete 
social actions form a new social substructure: for the entire sub- 
structural framework of social institutions, processes, relationships, 
groupings, is merely the synthetic objectivization of an infinitude of 
concrete social actions, i.e., actions in which the agent (multiplied 
many times) orientates his action to the expected action of other 
individuals” (102). 

In summing up, the author discriminates between the task of the 
sociologist of knowledge and that of the philosopher pre-occupied 
with problems of epistomology. “. . . the criteria of truth lie ex- 
clusively in the correspondence of ideas with the data of experience 
as well as their logical coherence with systematic scientific theory, 
and the sociology of knowledge, just as any other science, must abide 
by these criteria” (104). For the sociologist “. . . the focus of interest 
is on correlating a specific ideology with a specific social situation 
or class position, and in explaining why this ideology should tend to 
be correlated in this way” (110). 

The definition of sociology of knowledge as an empirical science 
is reiterated again and again in an assertive manner. The reader 
leaves this introduction to the sociology of knowledge with consider- 
able curiosity about those who might challenge the author’s position, 
and the paradox still weighs on his mind that the “data of experience”, 
the final criteria of truth, might themselves be socially conditioned. 


SvEND RIEMER 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Justice and World Society. By Laurence StTapLeton. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. 150. 


The argument of Professor Stapleton’s admirably proportioned 
and finely written little book may be briefed as follows, largely in 
her own words. 

The obvious next step for human civilization is the founding of 
an international union consistent with government by consent and yet 
coherent enough to make real decisions. The action demanded is of 
such magnitude that it cannot be carried through without powerful 
and enduring beliefs. The most essential of these is belief in the 
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universality of justice. That belief, after a period of vigorous in- 
tellectual growth in the seventeenth century, had its greatest practical 
effect toward the end of the eighteenth. Since then it has been losing 
ground steadily. We are now experiencing the practical consequences 
of its deliberate rejection by our enemies, and of our own unconscious 
loss of faith. We need therefore to examine the movement of thought 
in which it flourished, the movement in which it decayed, and the 
possibility of its reconstruction. 

It flourished as part of a body of doctrine for which the common 
name was the law of nature. The essential elements on which most 
writers were agreed and on which our democracy was founded, are 
these: (1) Justice is not merely an ideal of man’s devising but has 
objective reality as in some sense a part of nature. (2) It is in- 
telligible by human reason. (3) The safest criterion of it is common 
consent, freely given over an extended period of time. (4) It is 
universal, not the prerogative of any race or nation or group, but 
shared by the natural community of all mankind. 

It was not these elements that made the body of doctrine vulnerable, 
but their accidental association with (a) the doctrine of the state of 
nature, (b) Cartesian-Newtonian rationalism, and (c) social uni- 
formitarianism. 

As a result of the later voyages of discovery (particularly in the 
islands of the Pacific), the multiplication of known societies, the 
growth of the comparative spirit, and the rise of history and geography 
as modes of knowledge, the law-of-nature view of man and society 
was displaced by the natural-history view. Beginning in the eighteenth 
century, in thinkers like Vico,! Buffon and Herder, the rise of a new 
set of ideas may be traced: the concept of struggle as being of itself 
beneficial, the concept of variability beginning to take the place of 
belief in the unity of mankind, the concept of the importance of the 
group or whole as over against that of the individual, the concept of 
tradition or custom or unanalyzable feeling as being, rather than 
reason, the characteristic mark of man. Each of these ideas taken 
separately, as well as all of them taken together, constitutes denial 
of the possibility of a universal ideal of justice. 


‘One of the distinctive merits of Miss Stapleton’s book is its recognition 
of the importance of Vico in the larger movement of modern thought. 
I cannot here discuss the admittedly one-sided interpretation of him to 
which she gives about a ninth of her space, beyond asking what the evidence 
is that Niebuhr recommended Vico to Savigny, and pointing out that what 
Vico asserts is not that one people is different from another, but that a 
people at a given stage of its development is different from the same people 
at an earlier or later stage. The significant differences between peoples 
are therefore not racial but temporal, arising from the fact that correspond- 
ing stages of their development do not coincide in time. He does, how- 
ever, say that prevalence of the idea of the common humanity of all peoples 
marks a certain stage of a people’s development, namely that which he 
calls “the age of men”. 
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This movement counter to the law of nature issued in historical, 
social and moral relativism; in a word, historicism. “Chiefly, it con- 
sists in the belief that each people is so conditioned by its historical 
development as to be inherently different from the people of other 
nations, and hence unable to share with them common experience and 
common ideals”. It flourished throughout the nineteenth century, and 
has provided the main articles of the Nazi-Fascist creed. 

If it is neither possible nor desirable to revive the law of nature in 
its eighteenth century form, historicism in its Nazi-Fascist form is 
even less acceptable. What is required is a restatement of the essentials 
of the law of nature, corrected by the positive results of investigators 
following in the track of Vico, Buffon and Herder, somewhat as 
follows. (1) The “naturalness” or reality of justice cannot mean that 
any concrete, prescriptive body of laws can be laid down for all. The 
concept of justice is in part a product of man’s development. (2) 
Justice is not self-evident, and reason does not function automatically, 
nor, since it is built upon experience, does the use of reason lead 
everyone to the same conclusions, (3) Consent must operate so as 
to include widely diverse experience. (4) The universal is not to 
be identified with the state of affairs existing at any one time. 

The use of scientific and historical knowledge of human variability 
lies in making justice more concrete, in setting up the enabling (as 
distinguished from the enfranchising) conditions of justice. 

Thus baldly stated, the argument of the book suggests a good many 
queries and objections, most of which the author has anticipated and 
answered directly or by implication. She has not quite, however, made 
good the promise on the jacket: 


How can Nazism be criticized and condemned if no universally valid idea 
of justice exists? How did this concept disappear from the social sciences? 
Why is its revival essential to the maintenance and further development of 
civilization? These important questions are asked and answered in this 
volume. 


Actually, there is no discussion of the social sciences as such any- 
where in the book, and that is its chief weakness. 

Was not the substitution of the natural-history for the natural-law 
view of society a prerequisite to the very existence of the social 
sciences? Was there anything before Vico that would now be recog- 
nized as social science, excepting some parts of Aristotle’s Politics 
and of Machiavelli’s Prince and Discourses? Were not the social 
sciences created in the image and likeness of modern natural science? 
Did not natural science arise by excluding physical nature from the 
range of application of moral and teleological concepts, and treating 
it as a field for manipulation and control? Is it not of the essence of 
social science to treat society likewise as a field for management 
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and exploitation? How would the social sciences differ in principle 
from what they now are if they had been deliberately devised as 
instruments of control by an exploiting minority and its hired 
managers, a minority which in its relations with the exploited masses 
had substituted for-the arts of communication the arts of propaganda? 
What kind of social science will that be which is developed by a 
democratic community as an instrument of self-knowledge and self- 
control, and in which criticism of ends is carried on in the same 
context with the devising, analysis and testing of means? In such 
a science there will doubtless. be room for the idea of justice, but is it 
not obvious that we have no disposition to move toward it from the 
sciences we now have? 

That is a problem more crucial than any discussed in this book, 
and it can scarcely be solved by disclosing a dialectic thesis and anti- 
thesis in the movement of modern thought, and cutting a synthesis to 
fit. An adequate philosophy for a democratic world community will 
not be pieced together from the broken lights of past systems. Like 
the community, it has yet to be brought to the birth. Meanwhile, essays 
like Miss Stapleton’s help us to get our bearings. 

M. H. Fiscu 

ArMy MeEpicat Lisprary 
Process and Polarity. Woodbridge Lectures Number 1. By W1LMon 

Henry SuHetpon. New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. 

Pp. 153. 

In this book Professor Sheldon draws an “outline map” of his 
philosophy. Its main contours will be familiar to students of his Strife 
of Systems and America’s Progressive Philosophy; but the present 
work is no mere carbon copy of its predecessors. On the contrary, it 
introduces a number of fresh considerations which throw the central 
doctrine into a new perspective, and make the book stimulating read- 
ing despite its brevity. 

Professor Sheldon’s aim is to delineate certain broad metaphysical 
categories having both a theoretical and a practical bearing on human 
life. Their practical function is to provide man with a chart of the 
great, complex environment in which he finds himself, and thereby 
help him to direct his activities towards socially constructive ends. 
For any philosophy worth its salt must be an essential weapon in 
man’s struggle to free himself from the scourge of oppression, in- 
justice, and war. At the same time, the metaphysical categories are 
intended to satisfy the instinctive human desire for knowledge on 
ultimate matters, quite apart from practical utility. And they are 
designed also (a) to explain why the field of philosophy has con- 
tinued to be a battleground of conflicting schools, and (b) to show 
how these rival systems can and do fit together into a single acceptable 
scheme. 
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As the book title suggests, the categories employed are process and 
polarity. They are presented as two highly significant and pervasive 
traits of things, observable in both the findings of the experimental 
sciences and in the facts of daily living. By ‘process’ is meant simply 
the element of change or becoming which is irreversible and incre- 
mental, joining novelty to permanence. By ‘polarity’ is meant the 
tendency of phenomena to interact in pairs of opposites, forming a 
relationship which is asymmetrical and productive, where each factor 
contributes something to the union because each has already a being 
and efficacy of its own. In elucidating these concepts, the author 
mentions various empirical illustrations of “polarity in process” which 
he derives from the realms of physical nature, human nature, and 
society. 

The history of philosophy too, is held to exemplify the pattern 
of polarity so far as the basic types of systems are concerned. Pro- 
fessor Sheldon examines five such types: idealism—materialism, 
scholasticism—process philosophy, and irrationalism. Because they 
have survived “centuries of bickering and refutation”, and have 
actually been used by men to guide their lives, he feels that all are 
in the main true. Viewed from the standpoint of polarity, they can 
be seen to supplement one another, correcting each other’s inevitable 
one-sidedness. For the besetting sin of every philosophy is its claim 
to be the purveyor of absolute and final truth, and its consequent re- 
fusal to find anything of value in a rival doctrine. Professor Sheldon 
makes it clear that he considers a metaphysical system “but a probable 
hypothesis—to be based, of course, on observation and inference, and 
generated by some artistic insight, but provable only in the working 
verifications” (34). This is the spirit in which his own ideas are 
advanced throughout the book. 

With many of these ideas the reviewer finds himself in substantial 
agreement. For instance: that philosophy has important practical 
bearings, that the present global war involves a clash of opposing 
philosophies, and that antifascists in order to act effectively need to 
have their democratic principles clearly formulated—these are vital 
truths. Equally vital, I think, is the observation “that the simple 
lesson of the facts .. . is that for the safety of future society, the 
would-be crushers must be crushed, rooted out, even annihilated if 
that is the only safe method” (vii). On the more technical side, it is 
encouraging to see a metaphysician repudiating the purel:’ contempla- 
tive, “spectator” attitude, and using practice as a guide to philosophic 
truth. One can warmly applaud such statements as “Man gets his 
sense of reality from action, and he learns what is real by action 
which reveals to him the powers in nature to which he must adjust 
himself” (110), and “The sciences and the verities of daily living . . . 
are the food of philosophy which it must digest and make into its 
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bodily substance” (117). These are doctrines that belong to any 
sound, progressive metaphysics. 

At the same time, Professor Sheldon’s book does not wholly satisfy. 
By deliberately soft-pedalling conceptual precision, it leaves the road 
wide open for ambiguity and vagueness on central issues. One suspects 
that the author is able to maintain his excessively catholic attitude 
towards competing systems of thought largely because of this. More- 
over, on the face of it, his method would seem to point in the direction 
of philosophical naturalism or materialism. But he intimates, on the 
contrary, that theistic implications will be developed elsewhere. His 
use of the notion of polarity has much in common with Hegelian and 
Marxian dialectics; yet such historical affiliations are left obscure. 
In short, it is felt that the ideas Professor Sheldon has outlined are 
so fruitful that they demand a much more expansive and analytical 
treatment than is to be found in this book. The sequel which is 
promised will doubtless have much to say on these and other points. 


Tuomas A. GouDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO . 


Moira: Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek Thought. By W1LL1AM CHASE 
GreENE. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 450. 


One of the most useful and rewarding approaches to Greek philo- 
sophical thought is through pursuit of some Greek key-symbol in its 
various and inter-blended connotations. Nietzsche’s investigation of 
the Apollo-Dionysus polarity, Rohde’s of the psyche-concept, and 
Jaeger’s of paideia furnish classic illustrations of the method at its 
best. The present volume applies a like method of symbol-exegesis 
to the Greek idea of destiny, or, more concretely, of one’s apportioned 
share of life’s goods and ills, particularly as expressed through the 
richly connotative word moira. This word, despite its orientative im- 
portance to so much of Greek thought, has received hitherto less 
attention than it deserves from classical scholars writing in English, 
with the important exception of Cornford, whose contribution is here 
barely mentioned. 

Professor Greene’s study is in most respects, with exceptions to be 
noted, soundly conceived and executed with scholarly competence, 
intelligence, and objectivity. His introduction provides, as a program 
for the ensuing discussion, a useful lexicon—developed on logical 
principles, not by alphabetical rote—of several dozen key-ideas, some 
named in Greek, some (on no very plain principle) in transliterated 
Greek, and some in English. The main body of the work comprises 
six chapters on the epic, didactic, lyric, and tragic poets from Homer 
to Euripides; a chapter apiece on Socrates and his predecessors, on 
Plato, and on Aristotle; and a concluding chapter which pursues the 
ideas of fate and providence through post-Aristotelian philosophy as 
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far as Boethius, then leaps, after a paragraph on Grotius’ De Fato, 
to an oddly isolated discussion of derivative and cognate ideas in 
Milton. There are twenty-eight pages of compact appendices which 
supplement and further document the footnotes to the text; a 
fairly inclusive bibliography, which ignores, however, Sven Lon- 
borg’s Dike und Eros (available in German) ; an index of names and 
subjects, which omits the names of modern scholars mentioned in the 
text; and an index of Greek words and phrases. Transliterated 
Greek words are listed in the first of the two indices, although for 
at least one of them—thumos—there is no entry. 

The four chapters dealing with Greek poetry pursue the problem 
ofthe relation of fate (moira, aisa, heimarmene) to such cognate 
conceptions as chance (tyche), righteous indignation and retribution 
(nemesis), time, and the wisdom that comes of suffering; as well as, 
on the subjective side, to honorable shame or sense of honor (aidos) 
and what Greene translates as “the proud, courageous, high-spirited 
self” (thumos).1 Particularly valuable in his investigation, in connec- 
tion with the three tragic poets, of the idea of tragic suffering, with 
which the older mytho-idea of fate had become fused. Although there 
existed among the Greeks a polar tendency to attribute a man’s 
allotted share of suffering to pure chance, this positivistic conception 
was too one-sided to appear adequate to the usual disposition of the 
Greek mind. Even from early times the Greeks had enough instinctive 
philosophy to perceive that an event which appears tychistic at the 
moment of operating may have been set in motion initially by some- 
one’s responsible action. Where such is the case, tyche becomes a 
kind of justice by remote control, as in the inheritance of guilt by a 
later generation. Again, as a second justification, the suffering of an 
individual may be the outward sign of his exaltation to a heroic, 
archetypal role: as when, i.e., the suffering of Antigone assists in the 
vindication of the moral order. There is thus, in the apparently 
amoral order of tragic causality an ulterior justice—Greene says 
“ultimate”’—which the gods symbolize and uphold, The sufferer is 
more than a suffering individual; his vocation becomes transcendental, 
and, through symbolic identification with the archetype of the divine 
scapegoat—familiar to the Greeks in such forms as the dismembered 
Dionysus or Orpheus, and tortured Prometheus,—the tragic hero be- 
comes a religious figure. Finally, since a sacrifice of the individual 
to the whole requires, both morally and poetically, some kind of 
justification in the individual’s own person, there is a third type of 
non-tychistic explanation of suffering: “the supreme compensation 
for suffering lies in its educative power”—in the development of the 


*I follow Greene’s own usual, though not consistent, practice of trans- 
literating these words, as well as his diverse methods of transliterating 
upsilon in tyche and thumos. 
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victim’s unsuspected capacity for passive endurance, tlemosyne, to- 
gether with the precious gift of wisdom distilled from pain. 

The chapters on the philosophers are particularly valuable by reason 
of the fresh context into which they are set. The problem of moira is 
shown to exfoliate into such problems as the Sophistic antithesis of 
nomos vs. physis, the distinction of Xenophon’s Socrates between 
‘doing well’ (edmpakia) and ‘good luck’ (edtuyia), the ‘providence’ 
(mpévora) of the Timaeus, and the Aristotelian doctrine of causality 
and chance, to name but a few. Valuable as these discussions are, 
however, and ample as is their author’s scholarly equipment for pur- 
suing them, it is impossible to overlook two troublesome defects in the 
philosophical chapters, one of omission, the other of interpretation. 

The omission is a surprising one. Despite his mention of Socrates’ 
predecessors in a chapter title, and despite his just complaint that 
Plato and Aristotle “fail more than once to recognize the importance 
of ... the living, divine causality which is implicit in each of the pre- 
Socratic systems” (221), Greene offers no systematic discussion of 
those early philosophies. Anaximander’s interpretation of physical 
change in terms of justice and reparation is given only a couple of 
lines, although its relevance to the theme of the book is admitted. 
Heraclitus’ doctrines of logos and of the natural process as an ‘ex- 
change,’ and Empedocles’ doctrine of love and strife and his reference 
to a “law governing the mixture” and to a “broad oath” are handled 
almost as briefly. Granted that the much lengthier discussions of 
Hippias, Antiphon, and Prodicus are both novel and interesting, they 
are scarcely as relevant to a development of the main theme as some 
of the nature-philosophies whose fit place in the chapter they have 
usurped. 

A defect of interpretation, or at the very least of emphasis, seems 
to me to lie in Greene’s repeated injection of the terms ‘will’, ‘free 
will’, and ‘freedom of the will’ into an otherwise faithfully objective 
interpretation. He quotes approvingly (291) Cornford’s warning 
against reading into Plato’s words such anachronistic ideas as mono- 
theism, omnipotence, and creation ex nihilo; I would suggest that 
the idea of free will, entangled as it is with psychological, physical, 
and theological assumptions of later ages, should be added to the pro- 
scribed list. To speak of “that freedom of the will in which Plato 
believes” (298), and to interpret the statement in the Laws that each 
man becomes what he is largely “by the bent of his desires and the 
nature of his soul” as implying that “the development of our particular 
characters God has left to the will of each of us” (italics mine), are 
to think more in terms of modern than of ancient distinctions and 
problems. Granted that Greek thinkers characteristically gave a 
prominent place to human responsibility, and granted that Aristotle 
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in such a passage as E.N. III, v. 2 qyiv dy %.7.A.) 
upholds the one truth most essential to the voluntarist position, still 
it would seem that the wisest method of interpretation is to keep as 
close as possible to the language of the Greeks themselves, avoiding the 
use of summary epithets for which there are no assignable Greek 
equivalents. 

Neither of the foregoing criticisms, however, should obscure the 
general excellence of the present work or its importance to students 
of Greek philosophy, Greek religion, and Greek tragic poetry. Its con- 
tribution to a fuller understanding of the interrelations among these 
three fields is individual, pertinent, well documented, and pleasantly 
readable. 

PHILIP WHEELWRIGHT 

DarTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Plato: The Timaeus and The Critias or Atlanticus. The Thomas 

Taylor Translation. Foreword by R. CatTesBy TALIAFERRO. The 

Bollingen Series. New York, Pantheon Books. 1944. Pp. 249. 


The Foreword is not written in the spirit of Thomas Taylor’s 
Introduction to the Timaeus. The modern editor is more modern and 
more sober. His main thesis is that there is no irrational residuum in 
the Platonic system. Undoubtedly correct in several cases of apparent 
irrationality, Professor Taliaferro would have to write a longer 
treatise to show that space and necessity are completely rational. It 
is interesting to note that he believes the Timaeus teaches a Pre- 
platonic philosophy. Another point is his interpretation of the earth’s 
motion as a revolution around the axis of the universe. He dismisses 
the possibility of an up-and-down shifting that could be used to explain 
the planetary excursions in latitude, on the ground that the calcula- 
tions required for saving appearances would be too complicated. 
These are disputed points, but at any rate even a freshman in college 
could learn something about the Timaeus from this Foreword. 

On the other hand, Thomas Taylor in his Introduction and Notes 
gives a late Neoplatonic interpretation that must be almost unin- 
telligible to anyone who has not studied Plotinus and his successors. 
Not only is Taylor’s language too florid, but, worse, he seems to 
have the uncanny knack of inerrantly selecting for preservation the 
greatest absurdities in Neoplatonism. Plotinus was no superstitious 
fool; and even if Proclus was less sane, he is here presented at his 
worst. And Taylor accepts Proclus as gospel truth. If Proclus teaches 
a geocentric astronomy, well, then, Copernicus and his followers are 
wrong. Since geocentric astronomy is the inevitable consequence of 
Neoplatonism, which is founded on the harmonious union of all 
things, we may safely conclude that it is consubsistent with the 
universe itself. In modern times when there is such a dire perversion 
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of religion and such widespread impiety, we cannot wonder that the 
spirit of profane innovation should cause confusion in science (51). 

And yet Taylor’s Introduction and Notes are of value. They may 
allegorize Plato beyond recognition, but they are an admirable pictur: 
of decadent Neoplatonism. Taylor doubts not but that we will grate- 
fully receive this epitome of the beautiful account given by the divine 
Proclus in his inestimable commentary on this venerable dialogue 
(76). And we so receive it, ungrudgingly recognizing that “these 
fruits of my application to the Platonic philosophy . . . were the result 
of no moderate labour and perseverance” (92). 

The first half of the Timaeus Taylor annotates profusely, but then 
like Proclus suddenly ceases, with the exception of a short note 
almost at the end. It is regrettable that neither the translations from 
Proclus nor the translation of the Timaeus are properly paginated. 

Gorpon H. CLark 

Butter UNIVERSITY 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, I, 2. Edited by RicHarp Hunt 

and Raymonp Kursansky. London, The Warburg Institute, n.d. 

Pp. vi, 151-335. 

This second fascicule maintains the same high quality which dis- 
tinguished the first, especially in the utilization of manuscripts for the 
solution of vexed problems. The fact that the co-editors themselves 
have written more than half the total pages contributes to the high 
quality of the volume. In what is, at least for many readers of the 
Philosophical Review, the most important paper, Klibansky traces 
knowledge of Parmenides in the Latin-speaking world from Chalcidius 
to Coleridge. He shows why students bracketed Parmenides and 
Timaeus as treatments of two phases of a single topic, and with his 
customary acumen he untangles the few threads of knowledge of 
Parmenides in the Middle Ages, primarily William of Moerbeke’s 
translation (before 1286) of Proclus’ commentary. Then he describes 
in detail the hitherto unknown first translation, that of George of 
Trapezunt in 1450-1, and its influence on Nicholas of Cusa and 
Bessarion. In a second, briefer paper Klibansky shows how a common- 
place about the Rock of Parmenides, alluded to, for instance, by 
Petrarch, was inspired by a scribal error in an early manuscript of 
Martianus. His co-editor, R. W. Hunt (“Studies on Priscian” Pt. I), 
demonstrates how early twelfth-century grammarians involved them- 
selves in dialectical problems. He traces selected grammatical dis- 
cussions through three stages: (1) Glosule in three manuscripts, the 
earliest of which (saec. xi) he has not examined; (2) Note 
Dunelmenses (saec. xii); (3) the grammar of Petrus Helias, who 
taught rhetoric to John of Salisbury. Hunt appends an extensive selec- 
tion from each de verbo substantive. 
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Lorenzo Minio-Paluello shows that the text of the Latin translation 
of the Categories, attributed to Boethius since the editio princeps of 
1491, is a vulgate version created in the late tenth century—a medi- 
aeval translation of Aristotle ‘at a date much earlier than is commonly 
supposed’. Only half this text duplicates Boethius’ own, which exists 
in manuscripts but has not yet been printed. The author lists many 
specifications of Boethius’ style as translator. Lotte Labowsky, who 
describes a commentary on Martianus differing in Book I from the 
one attributed to John Scotus, thinks her version is the earlier and 
implies that the changes in the printed text may have been made by 
some follower of John. Our study of ninth-century commentaries and 
glosses, which Klibansky rightly urges as indispensable, is in its 
infancy ; no doubt we shall have to go through a long period of similar 
investigations before we achieve a reliable corpus. 

Two other papers strike this reviewer as unnecessarily inflated: one 
by Beryl Smalley, in collaboration with the late Hermann Kantorowicz, 
on a portion of Ralph Niger’s Moralia Regum, which throws some 
light on the study of Civil Law, and the other by Ernst Kantorowicz 
on Guido Faba of Bologna, one of the masters of dictamen. However, 
both papers include valuable transcriptions from manuscripts. 

CHARLES W. JONES 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
The Quest for Moral Law. By Louise Saxe Ery. New York, The 

Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 289. 

The present world crisis has provided the stimulus for much serious 
reflection upon the foundations of our Western culture. The Quest 
for Moral Law by Louise Saxe Eby, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
and Religion at Milwaukee-Downer College, is a provocative book be- 
longing to this category. The author maintains that the moral unity 
indispensable for world peace may be achieved only through the 
recognition of ethics as a potential science comparable in precision and 
certainty to the natural sciences. The achievement of this objective, 
she surmises, may have to wait a few centuries, but in the meantime 
we are offered this work as “an earnest, preliminary contribution”. 

In the first section of the book the author provides lucid analyses of 
representative “ethicians” including Confucius, Gautama the Buddha, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Jesus, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Spinoza and Kant. 
The ethics of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are also re- 
ferred to in an entire, single chapter. As a result of her investigation 
the author submits the thesis that “ethicians” of the past have utilized, 
without, however, explicitly distinguishing, three types of moral law, 
namely, operative laws, regulative principles and normative principles. 

“The operative laws are those moral laws whose action is automatic, 
like that of the scientific law of gravitation” (13). “Thou shalt not 
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kill” is said to exemplify one of the few strictly operative laws known 
to us “because one exterior and objective consequence is exactly the 
same in all cases”. “Something irreplaceable has gone out of the world 
when a life has been taken. It is the inexorable character of its con- 
sequences which makes ‘Thou shalt not kill’ a genuine, operative law.” 
Besides this strictly operative law, there are others which have a high, 
statistical probability in favor of the occurrence of a certain set of 
effects from a given cause, such as the prohibition against adultery, 
stealing and lying. “These operative laws”, the writer notes, “cannot 
- be said to belong to the realm of value, since they do not deal with 
qualities, but with facts, and they entail sure effects intrinsic to the 
process of their violation. However, the other two classes, the regula- 
tive and the normative principles, are in the sphere of value judg- 
ments, for with regard to them the question of quality enters” (192). 

Regulative principles are ideal values or “recipes” which govern 
whole classes of actions. Kant’s Categorical Imperative, and his maxim 
that one treat humanity always as an end and never as a means only, 
are cited as examples, together with the Golden Rule of Jesus and the 
Silver Rule of Confucius. The so-called normative principles differ 
from the regulative ones only in being formulas for single or restricted 
situations rather than general ones (191). The injunction to honor 
one’s parents, the golden mean and the principle of mutuality are 
normative principles. 

The general method of verification of moral laws, the author 
suggests, is the pragmatic method, confirmation by experience (203). 
Operational laws, since they deal with facts, can be empirically veri- 
fied (205). Regulative principles are derived from observation of life 
by discerning the clews to high moral living and then stating the 
formulas obtained (205). Normative principles, on the other hand, are 
created rather than discovered. They are new moral norms “created 
from the experience of great souls faced with new and unique prob- 
lems” (206). In general, the author believes, the case method and the 
utilization of Mill’s inductive methods should provide a sound basis 
for the study of moral laws (206-9). Moreover, “Many riddles of the 
moral sphere might be greatly clarified by conducting polls of moral 
sentiment” (210). In all cases, “ethicians” should put the main 
emphasis on objective effects rather than on subjective motives (210). 

The writer conceives the sphere of ethics to lie in four “proper and 
permanent dimensions” (238-39): first, “the vegetative level of the 
physical organism, at which a solid foundation of health must be laid 
for moral as well as physical well-being”; second, “the biochemical 
basis of personality, intelligence, and character, due to the chemical 
conditioning of the hormones secreted by the endocrine glands” ; third, 
the psychological dimension; fourth, “the social dimension, where the 
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individual as a moral being reacts to other personalities and to his 
environment”. Eugenics may be reckoned as a fifth dimension when it 
acquires a sufficient body of positive data. Metaphysics, the author 
remarks, which is often regarded as a sixth dimension of ethics, is 
actually the concern of religion and philosophy but not of ethics, 
“whose object is man’s life on this planet between life and death, not 
his possible—but unknown—destiny before or after his earthly 
existence” (239). This attitude towards metaphysics betrays the 
author’s stereotyped misconception of its subject matter and signifi- 
cance. 

The Quest for Moral Law is, on the whole, an interesting and 
stimulating book but of uneven merit. The expository section of the 
book is well written and organized and should prove useful as an 
introductory survey of the ethical thought of the East and West. The 
theoretical section, however, while it gives a realistic appraisal of 
some contemporary, moral problems and issues, is bound to trouble the 
conservative, philosophical reader who has scruples about logic and 
scientific accuracy. 

In the first place, the notion of factual, operational laws in ethics 
raises serious difficulties. The law of gravity in physics is operational 
in the positive sense that it is a description of the way physical objects 
actually do behave. Similarly, the killing of a man is an operational, 
biological event and involves the termination of a life by some ex- 
ternal agent. Killing, however, becomes a moral issue in all societies, 
whether primitive or civilized, only under definitely prescribed cir- 
cumstances; and it is the circumstances rather than the uniform, 
biochemical effects of killing which determine whether or not it is 
considered a moral crime. All genuine, moral injunctions or pro- 
hibitions when followed in practice do have pragmatic consequences 
for oneself and others. The fact that some consequences are final and 
irrevocable while others are temporary and variable does not logically 
make the former operational and the latter merely regulative or 
normative. All moral laws are equally normative in providing standards 
for human behavior which one is at liberty to accept or reject and 
suffer the consequences. The writer’s statement that operative, moral 
laws belong to the realm of fact rather than value seems to involve 
a basic confusion of thought. The consequences of a killing are factual 
enough so far as the victim is concerned; but the prohibition against 
initiating and producing the consequences is not at all factual in the 
same sense, but rather a norm which may or may not be obeyed. 

Another major difficulty is the author’s position regarding the sig- 
nificance of anthropological data for ethics. She writes (252): 
“However, the argument from the variability of primitive codes proves 
nothing about the nature of true morality, for the primitive is as yet 
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largely an amoral being. True moral laws and strictly moral judg- 
ments must be formulated on the basis of exact observation of what 
happens in the moral transaction, of the intrinsic and extrinsic con- 
sequences entailed, and, above all, of the accurate alignment of causal 
factors which the primitive mind is quite incapable of discerning.” And 
again: “the primitive is too embryonic, too submoral to yield data out 
of which the science of ethics may be evolved” (11, fn.). An exami- 
nation of the author’s extensive bibliography reveals only a single 
reference to Westermarck and none at all to inductive, field anthro- 
pologists such as Franz Boas and Malinowski—a fact which makes it 
apparent that the writer in this instance failed to avail herself of 
reliable, scientific guidance. Had she done so, she could not have 
accepted so uncritically the long-exploded fiction that so-called primi- 
tive peoples are largely amoral and that they are incapable of 
discerning an accurate connection of causal factors. One may well 
agree with the writer that group mores are not the final criterion of 
ethical values but one need not therefore assume that native peoples 
are amoral or submoral and that the study of diverse, less developed 
cultures has no bearing on ethical theory. Insofar as morality has a 
basis in human nature and personality, its origin—whether in our 
own experience or in that of our primitive contemporaries—has a 
direct, relevant bearing on its true nature and subsequent develop- 
ment. 


Tue Vixinc Funp, New Yorxk City Davip BIDNEY 


Art in a Post War World. By Various Autuors. Special Issue of 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1944. Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, III, 9-10. Pp. 144. 

Anyone who still doubts that we are in the midst of a social revolu- 
tion should read this volume. The cumulative effect of the analyses 
and prognostications of the fourteen contributors brings out in sharp 
relief the accelerated processes of change in art from 1914 to the 
present. The purpose of the editor, “to provoke and heighten self-con- 
sciousness among those vitally concerned with the role of the arts 
and the artist in recent times and in the future”, is, within the re- 
strictions of numerous collaborators and 141 pages, accomplished with 
a high measure of satisfaction and reward to the reader. The contri- 
butors have taken their assignments seriously, and leave the reader 
with a clear impression of the state of the arts and of the gigantic 
responsibilities that rest upon the artist of today and tomorrow. The 
tacit and expressed agreements among the writers are much more 
marked than their disagreements. 

The analyses are primarily of the various arts, rather than of 
esthetic theory. And even those more directly oriented towards theory . 
(Ames, Schoen, Neumeyer, and Kallen) emphasize the social charac- 
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ter of art, and the problems which the artist—and our culture—must 
squarely face in the near future. Most of the writers agree that the 
art of the immediate past was largely chaotic, defeatist, and even 
decadent; but they anticipate a renewed spirit to dominate and give 
direction to human affairs of the post war period. Although forced by 
their assignments to be prophets, they are hesitant to predict more 
than general trends that art will take. As Mr. Longman puts it, “one 
who knows how to be more specific [about the future of painting] had 
better paint the pictures”. The authors feel more assurance when they 
speak of the function of art in the world to come. Mr. Neumeyer’s 
brief, but incisive, discussion is engaging. He speaks of the task of 
the artist, which is not to embellish our lives, but “to create objects 
animated by form, to record and to interpret the inner and outer 
reality of our kind, and, in doing so, to establish universal symbols 
for men’s understanding of themselves and each other”. Actually then, 
the artist of the future has the same task that the artist has always 
had. The differences lie in the specific material the artist must put 
into form—that is, as Mr. Kallen phrases it, in the “what”, the 
“inspiration”, or the “Idea” that he must be free to treat of in an 
artistic or workmanlike manner. 

The reader of this volume cannot turn away from it without feeling 
that two arts, more than any others, epitomize the tempo and genius 
of the modern age: architecture and the movies. People feel more at 
home with these arts, for they represent the stirrings of both communal 
and vulgar elements from which virile expression must emerge. 
Architecture, as intimately intertwined with man’s practical needs, and 
the movies, as steeped in the ever-present desire for amusement—both 
are oriented towards stuff that gives art a tough fabric. Moreover, both 
being externally restricted and hampered by civic planning and 
financial exigencies (neither is “a free art”), the challenge is all the 
more real, and the successes all the more deeply gratifying. In con- 
trast, the outlook for the theatre, based upon Mr. Beiswanger’s cogent 
analysis, is not bright. Technically brought to a peak of perfection, 
the theatre no longer has grass roots to spring from and to make it a 
great art. 

The total impression of this volume may be expressed by saying that 
the contributors anticipate the rebirth of art, consonant with a develop- 
ing democracy, in which the chasm prevailing in recent times between 
artist and appreciator will be bridged, and that art will consequently 
arise to a new eminence. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BertraM Morris 
The following books have been received: 


Giles of Rome: Errores Philosophorum. Critical Text with Notes and In- 
troduction by Joser Kocu. English translation by Jonn O. Rrept. Mil- 
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waukee 3, Wisconsin, Marquette University Press, 1944. Pp. vi; lix; 7o. 

Configurations of Culture Growth. By A. L. Krorper. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1944. Pp. x, 882. 

A Preface to Logic. By Morris R. Cowen. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1944. Pp. xiv, 200. 

Puritanism and Democracy. By RAteH Barton Perry. New York, The 
Vanguard Press, 1944. Pp. xviii, 688. 

Art, the Critics, and You. By Curt J. Ducasse. New York 23, Oskar 
Piest, 1944. Pp. 170. 

Ethics and Language. By CuaArtes L. Stevenson. New Haven 7, Yale 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 338. 

The Hopi Way. By Laura THOMPSON and ALICE Josurn. With a Sone. 
word by JouHNn CoLtier, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Chicago 37, 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 151. 

Lu Hsiang-Shan. A Twelfth Century Chinese Idealist Philosopher. By S1u- 
Cui Huanc. New Haven, Connecticut, American Oriental Society, 1944. 
Pp. iv, 116. (American Oriental Series, Volume 27.) 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By W. A. SiuncLatr. New aces Oxford 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 152. 

Politics and Morals. By BeNepetto Croce. Translated from the Italian by 
SALVATORE J. CASTIGLIONE. New York, Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. 
vi, 204. 

Logic. By A. Gratry. Translated by HELEN and Mitton S1ncer. La Salle, 
Illinois, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1944. Pp. xii, 628. 

The Riddle of the Early Academy. By HArotp CuerNiss. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1945. Pp. vii, 103. 

Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth. By Erich Franx. New 
York 11, Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. x, 209. 

Psychology and Logic. Volume I. By J. R. KAntor. Bloomington, Indiana, 
The Principia Press, 1945. Pp. xviii, 363. 

The Church in Latvia. By Atrrep BILMANIs. New York, Drauga Vests, 
1945. Pp. 35. 

Latvian-Russian Relations. Documents. Compiled by ALFrep BILMANIS. 
Washington, D.C. The Latvian Legation, 1944. Pp. vi, 7-255. 

Painting and Painters. How to Look at a Picture. From Giotto to Chagall. 
By LioNnELLo VEeNTuRI. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. Pp. 
xxii, 250. 

The Appeal to Immediate Experience. Philosophic Method in Bradley, 
Whitehead and Dewey. By Ropert D. Mack. New York: Morningside 
Heights, King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. x, 86. 

La philosophie du droit des gens. Une étude de critériologie juridique. 
Par Dantas bE Brito. Washington, 1944. Pp. viii, 254. 

Filosofia contempordnea. Estudios y notas, Primera serie, 2°. edicién. Per 
FRANcIScO RoMERO. Buenos Aires, Editorial Losado, S.A., 1944. Pp. 211. 

Nietssche diomstaco y asceta. Su vida y su ideario. Per ENr1qgue MoLina. 
Santiago, Chile, Editorial Nascimento, 1944. Pp. 231. 

O Sentido da Nova Légica. Por WILLARD vAN ORMAN QuINE. Biblioteca de 
Ciéncias Sociais, III. SAo Paulo, Livraria Martins Editéra, 1944. Pp. 252. 


NOTES 


Ernst Cassirer, formerly Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Hamburg and exiled from Germany since 1933, died April 13 in New 
York City at the age of seventy-one. 

The American Society for Aesthetics has taken over publication of the 
Journal ‘of Aesthetics and Art Criticism and has appointed the following 
editorial staff: Editor, Thomas Munro (Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleve- 
land, Ohio); Associate Editor, M. G. Schrickel (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania); Managing Editor, Max Schoen 
(Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania); Review 
Editor, Helmut Hungerford (128 Indian Road, Piedmont, California). 

Copies of a special issue of the Cahiers d’Haiti, devoted to the Inter- 
American Congress of Philosophy, held in Port-au-Prince in September, 
1944, are available for fifty cents a copy. Persons interested may order 
copies through Cornelius Krusé, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

. Minp LIV 213: Carl G. Hempel, Studies in the Logic of Confirmation, 
I; W. T. Stace, The Problem of Unreasoned Beliefs; Wm. Pepperell 
Montague, The Human Soul and the Cosmic Mind; J. O. Wisdom, 
Positivism; Morton G. White, A Note on the “Paradox of Analysis”. 

THE JouRNAL oF PuiLosopHy XLII 1: John Dewey and Arthur F. 
Bentley, A Search for Firm Names; Arthur F. Bentley, On a Certain 
Vagueness in Logic, I. 2: Cornelius Krusé, International Congress in 
Haiti; Arthur F. Bentley, On a Certain Vagueness in Logic, II. 3: Albert 
Hofstadter, Generality and Singularity in Historical Judgment; Harold 
H. Punke, Science is a Stern God. 4: Raymond Hoekstra, Pepper’s World 
Hypothesis; Stephen C. Pepper, Reply to Professor Hoekstra. 5: Sidney 
Zink, Quality and Form in the Esthetic Object. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH V 2: A First Sym- 
posium on Russian Philosophy and Psychology: Roy Wood Sellars, Re- 
flections on Dialectical Materialism, S. Rubenstein, Soviet Psychology in 
Wartime, E. Shur, The Theory of the Concept, the Judgment, and the 
Inference in Formal and Dialectic Logic, V. G. McGill, Notes on Theory 
and Practice in Marxist Philosophy; Nathan Rotenstreich, Some Remarks 
on the Formal Structure of Hegel’s Dialectic; Raphael Demos, The Struc- 
ture of Substance According to Aristotle; Henry Margenau, Phenomen- 
ology and Physics; Hugo Bergmann, Brentano’s Theory of Induction; 
Guenther Stern, Homeless Sculpture. 3: James Feibleman, Pragmatism 
and Inverse Probability; A Symposium on Meaning and: Truth: Discussion, 
Continued: C. J. Ducasse, Facts, Truth, and Knowledge; Ernest Nagel, 
Professor Ducasse’s Criterion of Truth; C. J. Ducasse, Some Comments 
on Professor Nagel’s Latest Remarks; Roy Wood Sellars, Knowing and 
Knowledge; C. J. Ducasse, Some Comments on Professor Sellars’ “Know- 
ing and Knowledge”; Roy Wood Sellars, Knowing Through Propositions ; 
Felix Kaufmann, Discussion of Mr. Nagel’s Rejoinder; Paul Meadows, 
The Dialectic of the Situation: Some Remarks on Situational Psychology; 
Raymond Hoekstra, Art and Truth, In Reply to Mr. Weitz; Morris Weitz, 
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The Logic of Art, A Rejoinder to Dr. Hoekstra; Eduardo Nicol, Histori- 
cism in Physical Science; Ralph Harper, Two Existential Interpretations; 
A. H. Johnson, Whitehead and the Making of Tomorrow. 

Eruics LV 2: E. Jordan, The Structure of Society; Overton H. Taylor, 
Liberal Education and Liberalism; Gustav Bergmann and Lewis Zerby, 
The Formalism in Kelsen’s Pure Theory of Law; Albert William Levi, 
Edward Bellamy: Utopian; Hans J. Morgenthau, The Machiavellian 
Utopia; Alexander Koyré, Si le grain ne meurt ... A propos de Christian- 
isme et democratie de M. J. Maritain. 

PHILosopHY oF SciENcE XII 1: Orville T. Bailey, Levels of Research 
in the Biological Sciences; Walter Rautenstrauch, What is Scientific 
Planning?; Henry S. Simms, The Future of Medical Research; John 
Somerville, Soviet Science and Dialectical Materialism; Henry Winthrop, 
Conceptual Difficulties in Modern Economic Theory. 

Soctat REsearcH XII 1: Alfred Braunthal, American Labor in Politics; 
Albert Salomon, Adam Smith as Sociologist; Eduard Heimann, Industrial 
Society and Democracy; Frieda Wunderlich, The National Socialist Con- 
ception of Landed Property; Alfred Schiitz. Some Leading Concepts of 
Phenomenology ; Leo Strauss, On Classical Political Philosophy. 

THe AntiocH Review IV 4: Albert Guerard, Can It Be World 
Democracy?, Louis Fischer, I Agree, Frederick L. Schuman, Dr. Guerard’s 
Delusion, Albert Guerard, And In Rebuttal; Robert Gorham Davis, The 
Sharp Horns of Koestler’s Dilemmas; John T. Howard, Democracy in 
City Planning; Aaron Levenstein, Superseniority—Postwar Pitfall; Joachim 
Joesten, Bandwagon Moscow-Berlin; Nym Wales, Can China Re-mobilize? ; 
Ray B. West, Jr., Ernest Hemingway: Death in the Evening; Albert G. 
Ramsperger, The Misplaced Modesty of Scientists; Leo Barnes, The 
Economic Equivalent of War; Murry D. Lincoln, Co-operative Directions ; 
Paul Bixler, The Great Uneasiness; The Editors, We Note. 

THE PersonaList XXVI 1: The Editor, Nature Comes to Herself; 
Wilbur Long, Progress: Apparent or Real? ; Martin H. Neumeyer, Progress 
as societal Self-Direction; Paul R. Helsel, Progress as Ethical and Religious 
Development; Harry Slochower, Hesitancies in Santayana’s Philosophy; 
Mary Brent Whiteside, The Creative Arts in the Post-War World. 

Tue Review or Pouitics VII 1: Waldemar Gurian, On the Future of 
Germany; David J. Dallin, Politics and World-Economy in the Great 
Depression of 1929-1934; Roman Jakobson, The Beginnings of National 
Self-Determination in Europe; Fritz Karl Mann, The Socialization of 
Risks; Francis G. Wilson, Public Policy in Constitutional Reform; Yves R. 
Simon, Secret Sources of the Success of the Racist Ideology. 

Tue Hissert JourNnaL XLIII 2: John Murray and L. P. Jacks, Food for 
Thought; A. C. Ewing, The Ethics of Punishing Germany; C. J. Cadouz, 
The Punishing of Germany After the War of 1914-1918; Stephen Hob- 
house, On Praying for Our Enemies; H. G. Leibholz, Nationality in 
History and Politics; Robert Eisler, Peace-Loving Nations and War- 
Making States; H. Hamilton Fyfe, The Prime Authors of Human Misery; 
E. B. Castle, Reconciliation in Palestine; Laird Wingate Snell, My Mystical 
Experience; H. S. Shelton, The Gospels and the New Papyri; N. Bishop 
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Harman, The Hall Mark of Man; G. Stephens Spinks, Worship and 
Modern Man; E. L. Allen, Christianity, Property and Social Insurance; 
S. H. Mellone, Survey of Recent Philosophical and Theological Literature. 

FRANCISCAN Stuples XXV 4: Report of the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Franciscan Educational Conference: St. Bernardine of Siena. 
Burlington, Wis., June 26-28, 1944. 

JOURNAL OF THE History or IpEAs VI 1: Herbert W. Schneider, Evolu- 
tion and Theology in America; Philip P. Wiener, Chauncey Wright’s 
Defense of Darwin and the Neutrality of Science; Charles A. Madison, 
Anarchism in America; Gustav E. Mueller, Pascal’s Dialectical Ethics 
and His Discovery of Liberalism; Jacques Barzun, History as a Liberal 
Art; An Unpublished Essay by Chauncey Wright; S. H. Gould, Gulliver 
and the Moons of Mars; Hill Shine, J. S. Mill and an Open Letter to the 
Saint-Simonian Society in 1832; Charles E. Whitmore, Miil and Mathe- 
matics: An Historical Note; Farrand Sayre, Greek Cynicism. 

THE JouRNAL OF RELIGION XXV 1: Seward Hiltner, Toward an Ethical 
Conscience ; Morton S. Enslin, Hagiographic Mistletoe; Charles Hartshorne, 
Efficient Causality in Aristotle and St. Thomas: A Review Article; L. W. 
Spitz, Veit Ludwig Von Seckendorf and the Historia Lutheranismi; 
William Warren Sweet, Natural Religion and Religious Liberty in America; 
John W. Bowman, Jesus and the Suffering Servant: A Reply. 

Tue Review or RELIGION IX 2: Quirinus Breen, The Two-Fold Truth 
Theory in Melanchthon; T. Hayes Proctor, James Bissett Pratt’s Philosophy 
of Religion; Abraham Heschel, Prayer. 

Tue New Scuorasticism XIX 1: Miriam Theresa Rooney, Mr. Justice 
Cardozo’s Relativism ; Anton-Hermann Chroust, Socrates—A Source Prob- 
lem. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXVII 1: Morton S. Enslin, The 
Pontic Mouse; Robert C. Dentan, The Old Testament and a Theology for 
Today; Randolph Crump Miller, Empirical Method and Its Critics; Lane 
W. Barton, Freedom in Anglicanism (Church Congress Syllabus 37) ; 
John T. McNeill, What is the Value of the Study of Church History for 
the Minister?; J. H. Rubenstein, Legal Aspects of Pacificism. 

Tue HaArvARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXVIII 1: H. H. Rowley, The 
Nature of Prophecy in the Light of Recent Study; Morton S. Enslin, The 
Atoning Work of Christ in the New Testament; Maritn P. Nilsson, Pagan 
Divine Service in Late Antiquity; B. J. Whiting, Pepys, Fuller and an 
Archbishop. 

Tue BritisH JouRNAL oF PsycHotocgy XXXV Part 2: A. M. Meerloo, 
A study of treason; T. Harrisson, The British soldier: changing attitudes 
and ideas; P. Slater, Scores of different types of neurotics on tests of 
intelligence; Obituary. Professor G. F. Stout. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LVIII 1: H. W. Bailey and 
K. M. Dallenbach, A Study of Selective Procedures and Educational 
Achievement of ASTP Trainees Processed by the STAR Unit at the 
University of Illinois; P. Kellaway, Pathways of Transmission to the 
Cochlea; L. Postman and G. A. Miller, Anchoring of Temporal Judgments ; 
J. J. B. Morgan, Credence Given to One Hypothesis Because of the Over- 
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throw of Its Rivals; H. M. Johnson, Maximal Selectivity, Correctivity 
and Correlation Obtainable in 2 x 2 Contingency-Tables; R. B. Cattell, 
The Description of Personality: Principles and Findings in a Factor 
Analysis; V. Lannert and M. Ullman, Factors in the Reading of Piano 
Music; V. Lowenfeld, Tests for Visual and Haptical Aptitudes. 

PsycHoLocicaL Review LII 1: Edna Heidbreder, Toward a Dynamic 
Psychology of Cognition; Thomas H. Howells, The Obsolete Dogmas of 
Heredity; Magda B. Arnold, Physiological Differentiation of Emotional 
States ; Virginia Voeks, What Fixes the Correct Response? ; Eugene Lerner, 
A Reply to Wyatt and Teuber. 

PsycHOLocicAL BuLLeTIN XLII 1: Gardner Murphy, The Freeing of 
Intelligence; Ernest R. Hilgard, Psychologists’ Preferences for Divisions 
Under the Proposed APA By-Laws; H. B. Carlson, R. P. Fischer, and 
P. T. Young, Improvement in Elementary Psychology as Related to In- 
telligence; Frances McGehee, Psychology in the Training of Occupational 
Therapists ; Various Authors, Psychology and the War. 2: Seth Arsenian, 
Bilingualism in the Post-war World; R. M. Yerkes, Plan for a History of 
Psychological Services in the War; M. B. Jensen, J. B. Rotter, and R. 
Harrison, Military Psychology in the Armored School; W. D. Altus and 
H. M. Bell, The Validity of Certain Measures of Maladjustment in an 
Army Special Training Center; H. Goldstein, A Malingering Key for 
Mental Tests. 3: Raymond B. Cattel, The Principal Trait Clusters for 
Describing Personality; Stanley S. Marzolf, Sympton and Syndrome 
Statistically Interpreted; Various Authors, Psychology and the War. 

JewisH Soctat Stupies VII 1: Oscar Karbach, The Founder of Political 
Antisemitism: George von Schoenerer; Alfred Hirschberg, The Economic 
Adjustment of Jewish Refugees in Sao Paulo; Samuel Mopsik, The Jewish 
Population of Worcester, 1942. 


